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Tribal Society and Labour Legislation 
by 


Rev. Pierre CHARLES, S.J. 


Member of the Royal Colonial Institute of Belgium 


In the field of labour as in all other domains of communal 
life, tribal societies are governed by a system of traditional rules 
based on concepts quite different from those in modern societies 
of the European type. It would therefore be unrealistic to over- 
look the latent conflict between the obligations and habits of 
tribal life and labour legislation on the Western model. However, 
as the author of the following article points out, those responsible 
for the framing of laws can now be helped by the science of cultural 
anthropology to proceed with fuller understanding of the effects 
of their action on the people for whom the laws are made. 

The author is well qualified to discuss this interesting ques- 
tion, since he is the founder of the School of Missionary Science 
at Louvain and a professor of the University of Louvain and 
of the International Colonial Institute at Antwerp. 


Fo? the traveller there is nothing more disagreeable than 

the system of customs examinations—the constant 
interruption of the journey, the searching of luggage, the 
checking of identity papers, permits and visas, the currency 
controls, and the duties and fines. The tourist regards it as 
a succession of tiresome delays and discomforts. What is 
the point of having trains running at 75 miles an hour if 
they must be halted for an hour at the exit from each country 
and for another hour at the first station in the next country ? 
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It seems quite absurd that an honest traveller going from 
London to Rome via the Hook and Basle must show his 
passport and open his luggage seven times in the space of 
30 hours. 

Yet to the anthropologist the phenomenon of customs 
examinations appears in quite a different light. It is no less 
vexatious, but more intelligible. It is a particular example 
of a universal cultural characteristic, a human response 
(though consciously thought out and developed into a technique) 
to a question that is very real to every human group—the 
conservation of their particular anthropological type. A glance 
at the customs regulations of Israel or at the immigration 
quotas of Australia and the United States will show that 
they are not inspired by purely economic considerations. 

“Frontiers ” exist everywhere—not only on the ground, 
at sea and in the air, but also around every group; the 
complex rites accompanying the admission of strangers have 
always been kept up as long as possible. In the fifteenth 
century the Collége de France could not gain admission to 
the University of Paris. The well-known “ corporations ” of 
the ancien régime were really nothing more than trade mono- 
polies, jealously entrenched behind their privileges. There 
was hard fighting during the nineteenth century before the 
law courts would countenance what they considered as tres- 
passing on their preserves by doctors and psychiatrists, 
appointed to assess the responsibility of the defendant for 
his actions. Farmers almost everywhere have been suspicious 
of the experts in biochemistry and animal husbandry who 
have never walked behind a plough. Endless examples could 
be quoted. Only time and the evidence of unquestionable 
results have finally caused the barriers to give way. 


THE PROGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


It may be that we are witnessing a similar process in the 
realm of social (and especially labour) legislation, without 
fully realising it. This realm is not only being watched, but 
it is being encircled and surreptitiously invaded by mysterious 
figures styling themselves anthropologists. Moreover, they 
are no longer anthropologists of the old school, measuring 
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cephalic indices and classifying skulls. Such men could safely 
be left to carry out their operations in the same way as 
doctors—for the purposes of a Convention on industrial 
employment or the eight-hour day it is not necessary to 
know whether miners are dolichocephalic or brachycephalic, 
or the degree of prognathism among them. Differences in 
hair between ulotrichans, leiotrichans and cymotrichans are 
irrelevant as far as legislation is concerned, and are significant 
only to the beauty technician. 

Recently however, and especially in the last two decades, 
anthropology has started to open up a field much closer to 
the subject-matter of social legislation and labour regulation, 
in which it can fairly claim to have made considerable advances 
and to have reached some very firm conclusions. This field 
is the “ culture ” of the various human groups. In place of 
the old and over-simple division into “ civilised ” peoples on 
the one hand and “ uncivilised ” (or primitive) peoples on the 
other, anthropology has adopted the concept of a plurality 
of cultures, abandoning the term “ civilisation” as devoid 
of scientific content. (This very vague term, which no one 
has been able to define, is regarded as nothing more than 
an expression of the pride and conceit of peoples who consider 
themselves as superior. At what point does “ civilisation ” 
begin ? No agreed criterion has ever been found. Those 
who wish to preserve the concept in ethnology are driven 
to speak of the “ civilisation of the uncivilised ”, which is 
rather like referring to the “vision of the blind ” or the 
“senility of youth”.) On the other hand, “culture” is 
definable, and can be studied and actually modified. It is 
a synthesis of every activity of man as a member of a group 
or, in other words, of everything he learns as part of a society. 
All culture is acquired and all culture is collective. We started 
life with the ability to make sounds, but the group to which 
we belonged at birth disciplined our cries into a spoken 
language. We were born in our skins, but the social group 
taught us to clothe, shave, paint, powder, tattoo or scar them, 
just as it taught us how to eat, find shelter, play, behave 
towards others, work, and so on. This process, which begins 
when we are born and never really stops, becomes so much 
a part of us that we look upon the result as instinct and 
identify it with human nature. Those who do not conform 
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to our cultural pattern strike us as peculiar, irrational or even 
grotesque, and it is difficult in drafting legislation not to take 
our own particular culture as the only absolute standard. 
We always tacitly equate it in our minds with “ civilisation ”, 
and this tendency is almost irresistible when we make laws 
for the primitive, uneducated peoples who are our wards 
—and even when making them for other peoples too! We 
need only cast our minds back to the astounding minute 
which Macaulay wrote for the governor-general of Bengal; after 
denying that Indian culture was worth preserving, he argued 
that India could only be set on the road to progress by com- 
plete and immediate Anglicisation. In the margin, Bentinck 
wrote: “I concur entirely with these views ”. 

However, if there is one thing that experience has revealed 
since then and that anthropology has undertaken to place 
beyond question, it is that cultures, though flexible, are as 
tenacious as a creeping plant. Anthropology has also clearly 
shown that the characteristics of a given culture are by no 
means a matter of chance but are connected and controlled 
like the parts of a living organism. It is impossible to say, 
when trying to eradicate a given feature, what the reaction 
of the whole will be. The aim of anthropologists—and in this 
they have been proved right—is no longer to describe the 
somewhat peculiar “customs” of a people or a tribe; they 
now try to grasp the unifying principle in a given culture, 
its inner structure and the practical or symbolic function of 
the various elements. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIAL POLICY 


And this is where the legislator and administrator are 
brought face to face with the anthropologist. The effect of 
all legislation is to enforce or prohibit some piece of human 
behaviour, and human behaviour is the main concern of 
cultural anthropology. Legislation and even the simplest 
forms of administration involve questions of property, wages, 
family relations, authority, offences and penalties, which are 
assumed to be governed by unalterable and unvarying principles. 
Anthropology shows that these terms cover a wide variety 
of concepts and realities in the different cultures. 
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An example will be more useful here than a long descrip- 
tion. Let us consider the notion of wages. To us, it seems 
obvious that wages are remuneration for a job performed as 
part of an agreement. We imagine that the word and the thing 
are universal, and that wage problems involve economic and 
ethical considerations only. But we are altogether wrong. 
Wages play no part in a tribal society where the culture is 
founded on a subsistence and not on a profit economy. And 
when the wage system is introduced in such societies (as it must 
be) we must be clear that it will have explosive potentialities. 
The system will enable the individual wage earner to escape 
from what we call the tyranny of the group but it robs him 
at the same time of that security which the social group 
gave him. It makes him helplessly dependent on the hazards 
of the employment market, while weakening the cohesion 
and strength of the social group. The anthropologist will 
note all the repercussions of the wage system on the pattern 
of a culture and the subtle ways in which it modifies or destroys 
authority, teamwork, mutual aid, hospitality, the arts, family 
relationships, property, the system of inheritance, the feeling 
of solidarity, and even political institutions. 

It would be very foolish to use this as an argument for 
outlawing the wage system. An anthropologist describes 
what happens and is not called upon to decide what should be 
done. But he can at least point out the (sometimes very 
painful) consequences of measures which appear to be quite 
harmless. Anatomy is quite separate from surgery, but his 
knowledge of anatomy helps the surgeon when he operates 
according to the rules of surgery. 

We are anxious—and very rightly—to overcome the illi- 
teracy that still prevails over a huge part of Africa and Asia. 
But we should be aware of the almost immediate effect of 
our action in cultures based upon the spoken word alone. 
The effect is obvious, even if it has been rarely studied: 
the introduction of books always kills reverence for age. In a 
society with an oral culture where nothing has ever been 
written down, the aged are surrounded with the same respect 
and awe as libraries, codes of law and museums with us. 
Anything that is not mentioned by the elders will be lost 
for ever. Tradition is a living thing ; it is learnt like a trade, 
by lessons from a master. In our countries the book takes 
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the place of the eye-witness and the document overshadows 
the human agent. If I want to know what happened at 
Waterloo on 18 June 1815, I am not dependent on memories 
handed down to the people of this big village by their great- 
grandfathers. I stay at home, look up my books, and know 
much more about it than they do. I can even go and tell 
them the story of the battle. But in Black Africa I have 
often seen the evening gatherings around the fire, with the 
old men talking over the happenings, customs and triumphs 
of former times. No one interrupts ; the youths around these 
bush senators are silent listeners. Each detail is remembered, 
and the past is blended with the present. 

The printed word sweeps all that away. It robs the sages 
of their old prestige—and not only their prestige, but also 
their stabilising function as regards the organisation and 
functioning of the society. For this, we have as yet no 
substitute, because we have not even realised that we are 
eliminating it and upsetting the whole balance of a culture. 

The finest laws and wisest regulations can only be judged 
by their operation and, since they do not operate on individuals 
in isolation but on individuals in a vast culture complex, 
it would surely be wise to study this complex first and avoid 
legislating as if it did not exist. 


DIFFERING CONCEPTIONS OF LABOUR 


The European has persistently repeated that the African 
is lazy, that he has no notion of punctuality and that he 
needs to be taught the “ sanctity of labour”. This has even 
been the principle invoked to justify penal sanctions for 
breach of contract, which is nevertheless a matter of private 
law and in Europe gives rise to civil-law penalties only. It 
was argued that penal sanctions were justified because of 
their “educational value ”, imprisonment and fines instilling 
into the “idle and feckless ” African a sense of the necessity 
and discipline of labour which is the only means of progress. 

It is obvious that all this reasoning and the legislation 
based on it are full of gross misunderstandings. The well- 
known law of labour is nothing new to tribal cultures and there 
is not the slightest need to inculcate it by fines or prison 
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sentences. Labour in tribal cultures is subject to very definite 
rules. The system is so strict that it sometimes seems alarm- 
ingly close to serfdom, but the corvée is accepted without 
complaint as long as it is a service within and on behalf of 
the social group. Without hard and steady work no African 
population could have survived. It is romantic nonsense to 
imagine Nature suckling her heedless children in Africa, or 
to repeat that food can simply be picked from the trees in 
the tropics. Work permeates African culture, whether in 
the form of fighting, hunting, fishing, felling timber, building 
canoes or making weapons, mats, pots, huts, furniture, and 
even works of art. The African has had to wrest whatever 
he possesses from a hostile and stubborn environment. The 
law of labour that we bring him as if it were an unknown 
gospel is merely our conception and our form of labour, 
which we try to impose upon him without realising that in 
his eyes they are something revolutionary or even sacrilegious 
and without considering the repercussions on every aspect 
of his culture. To the African who has not yet been “ detribal- 
ised ” work represents a way of fulfilling the will of the tribal 
ancestors, who are the real rulers of the living although they 
are now “under the earth”. Work is something sacred, 
with a ritual of its own. We Europeans have retained the 
word “ sanctity ” in our somewhat pompous phraseology, but 
it has no real meaning now that labour is completely secu- 
larised. It has come to suggest merely that labour is obligatory, 
unavoidable, an obvious necessity, and consequently tiresome. 


THE NOTION OF REMUNERATION 


Though this may seem paradoxical, remuneration is a 
secondary consideration for the tribal African and is often 
non-existent. He does not expect to be paid for obedience 
to his ancestors, just as a monk does not claim pay from the 
head of his monastery and no wages are customary within 
a family group. Ten men will take six months to make a 
fine canoe. They have to find the right tree in the jungle, 
attack it with their tiny soft-iron hatchets and bring it down 
despite the creepers, lop the branches, strip the bark, hollow 
out the trunk so as to have a shell of uniform thickness, 
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drag it to the water and fit it out with paddles. There has 
never been any question of wages, and the canoe is now there 
for everyone to use, just like the clearings hacked out of the 
jungle for manioc growing. 

Wages are an essential element in our European conception 
of labour. After solemnly proclaiming the sanctity of labour 
and adding an unattractive mechanism of penal sanctions 
for breach of contract, we end with an appeal, not to the virtue 
of labour, but to the individual’s desire for gain. There is a 
remarkable amount of logic in the African mind and he 
sees quite clearly that there is nothing sacred in the 
profit motive, that personal profit without relation to 
the clan or tribe is something alien to his culture which puts 
a sort of premium on social apostasy, and that the rules 
of custom cannot be applied to contracts based on a wage 
since the individual worker is substituted for the tribal 
community. Cultural anthropology could show European 
legislators how and why the wage system is revolutionary 
and at least suggest sound means of reducing the shock. 

We calculate the minimum wage in terms of the European 
type of culture and consider that we are being very generous 
when we make special provision for the married worker and 
his children. In reality, the demands of the African culture 
on the worker are infinitely more complex. Unless he has 
been utterly uprooted by the wage system and has been 
turned into a social outcast, he will feel bound by his duty 
of service and assistance to the group from which he comes. 
The demands of clan solidarity will mingle with the pattern 
of his individual existence, and part of his minimum wage 
will go to persons who are not regarded as dependants in our 
European labour codes. We have no idea how much incon- 
venience and even mental suffering we inflict on the African 
worker by the way we calculate his budget and fix his mini- 
mum wage. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE AFRICAN WORKER’S MIND 


A further result is our difficulty in understanding the 
African worker’s discontent and what we call his lack of per- 
severance and his low output. In the field of labour relation- 
ships we make the same mistake as the pedagogues of earlier 
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days when they regarded the child’s mind as a blank surface 
on which the educator could write at will. Teaching and 
character training were reduced to “ furnishing ” a supposedly 
empty mind with useful knowledge and to “ instilling ” good 
habits in a nature presumed to have none. Modern psychology 
has proved conclusively that such an attitude was based 
upon a fundamental misconception. A child’s mind is a 
densely populated universe and his instinctive urges form a 
quite remarkable defensive mechanism. He has to make an 
enormous sacrifice and deplete his native inheritance to acquire 
an exact knowledge of the world. He has to give up what 
he holds most dear—his power of creating, destroying, rebuild- 
ing and interpreting the world in his imagination. Education 
is like surgery or sculpture: had the block of marble from 
which the Venus de Milo finally emerged been given human 
consciousness, it could have calculated, from the scattered 
chips around it, just how much the sculptor’s chisel had 
exacted for the work of art. 

A child’s resistance to his teachers cannot be explained 
in terms of naughtiness or stupidity. When his attention 
wanders and he shirks his lessons, plays truant or seeks refuge 
from boredom in some kind of mischief, the reason is that he 
has a confused feeling that part of him is being stolen from 
him by the teacher without explaining why. His very laziness 
is a form of resistance to outside interference ; and modern 
teaching methods, guided by psychology, try to build up 
interest and open up channels in keeping with the child’s 
mind, so that he can make the dangerous transition from the 
world of dreams to real life without harmful shocks. 

It is not enough for labour legislation to be humane in 
intention. It must also operate humanely with foreknowledge 
of all the changes and disruptions that it will bring in the 
cultural balance of the groups for which it is devised. 


CONTRACTUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The African knows very well what a contractual under- 
taking is; his culture provides abundant instances of such 
relationships. It is therefore quite wrong to think that employ- 
ment under contract is an alien concept which he needs to 
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be taught by threat of punishment. In African tribal law, how- 
ever, contractual obligations, unlike public duties, are from 
start to finish based on bargaining. With us, the manner 
of carrying out a contract of employment is fixed at the 
outset when it is entered into (apart from cases of force majeure). 
Acceptance binds the parties to carry out the undertaking 
and implies compulsion. An examination of tribal law in 
Africa reveals that contracts are regarded from a different 
angle altogether. An employer and a worker who accepts 
his offer enter into partnership; the employer is regarded 
as a somewhat special kind of clan chief and therefore has 
the functions of benefactor, guardian and protector which 
are associated with chiefs in the African mind. 

The difference has been summarised in the following 
manner. We are accustomed to the idea of bilateral agree- 
ments clearly laying down the rights and duties of the two 
contracting parties, and feel that the fundamental relationship 
between employer and workers can be governed by a very 
simple contract in all cases: “I will pay you so much; you 
will do me such and such a service; that makes us quits 
and leaves us free”. An African is never free in this way 
and does not regard others as free either. 

In the clan the African pays his tribute, which always 
takes the form of a specific task, to the chief of the clan. 
He hardly ever receives an immediate return or wage. On 
the other hand, he knows that the tribe will help him to get 
married, pay his debts and any fines he may incur, feed 
him if his crops are ruined, rebuild his hut if it is flattened 
by a storm, initiate his sons according to the tradition of his 
ancestors, and listen patiently to every detail of his grievances. 
In short, he knows that the clan will never abandon him to 
loneliness and destitution. 

When the European employer has received tribute in the 
form of the work ordered and has paid the agreed wage at 
the end of the week, he will be very much mistaken if he 
thinks that he has fulfilled all his obligations in the eyes 
of his men. To the African mind, the employer is a protector ; 
and this seems so self-evident that it is tacitly assumed in 
every contract of employment. For an employer to neglect 
his obligations as a protector on the grounds that he has paid 
the agreed wage seems to the African worker a flagrant breach 
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of justice. A master is in duty bound to take the place of 
the clan and carry out its functions of guardianship. 

In all good faith, the European will go home after distribut- 
ing the week’s pay on Saturday evening and dismiss the staff 
from his mind. He has loyally fulfilled his engagements and 
the temporary partnership of master and men is suspended. 
He would be shocked and angry if someone dared to make 
further claims on him beyond those recorded in the pay-book. 
He never undertook to listen to the long-winded stories of 
the men, advise them in their troubles with their wives or 
visit them when they are sick. Such matters are outside 
the contract. 

On the other hand, the African considers in all good faith 
that these things are an essential part of the employer’s func- 
tions, and that the employer’s responsibility is unlimited like 
that of the clan towards its members. When he finds that 
his master rejects this obligation his reaction is one of bitter- 
ness and revolt. Thus, the contract of employment can create 
idlers, rebels, thieves and wranglers in an otherwise excellent 
labour force. 


DIFFERING NOTIONS OF JUSTICE 


In our heart of hearts, we can hardly help seeing that 
the misunderstanding is bound up with the meaning of justice 
and is therefore metaphysical. No one can now deny that 
there is such a thing as Bantu metaphysics and that “ pri- 
mitive ” peoples have a philosophy. No one can now treat 
these fundamental concepts as valueless. In the course of 
centuries, we have evolved what is, when all is said and done, 
a rather inhumane idea of justice, summed up in the adage 
“to each his own”. This notion of justice does not create 
bonds between man and man; it tends to dissolve them. 
As soon as I have paid a debt, I can quite justifiably treat 
my former creditor as non-existent. “Take what is thine 
and go thy way (Matt. XX, 14).” But a world based only 
on this form of justice would be quite unfit to live in. We have 
therefore been obliged to add equity and also unsolicited 
kindness, solidarity, altruism, charity and human brotherhood, 
without properly explaining why a man should be more just 
than justice itself and bind himself to do what is not binding. 
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There is hardly any trace of this abstract concept of justice 
in the philosophy of African culture. Within the clan, which 
is the primary and frequently the only source of rights and 
duties, the principle is not that each must be given what he 
is entitled to, but that each must be given what he needs 
in his actual circumstances, depending on rank, age, require- 
ments, infirmities, perils and misfortunes. Suppose a man’s leg 
is broken by a falling tree and it is impossible to set it in the 
village. In a short time a bamboo litter will have been 
constructed, the injured man placed. upon it and six porters 
appointed by the chief. Without a halt for rest they may 
carry him day and night over a hundred miles of broken track 
to the nearest doctor. No one will pay them and they would 
not expect compensation. They realise that, should the need 
arise, the clan would do the same for them. Their “ contract ” 
as bearers of the litter is merely an application of the universal 
law of mutual aid. And this is the element that our European 
type of contract based on equivalence of consideration over- 
looks. For the African who is always treated in his clan as 
a human being, it seems incomprehensible and shocking to 
be merely regarded as a tool. 

Neither can he understand the inflexible demands made 
by his employment, which he cannot dissociate from the 
concept of partnership. Punctuality is an example. The 
remorseless factory hooter and the workshop clock (which is 
sometimes intentionally fast) have no counterpart in tribal 
life and ignore the individual. Quite recently, I heard that 
the river at Stanleyville had swollen so much that it was 
impossible to cross in a canoe. Only one motor-driven boat 
was running and the fare cost three times as much as usual. 
There were also three times as many late arrivals. The African 
worker cannot understand—and here the white man will be 
just as much at a loss—why his wages should be less in these 
circumstances. But the deductions were made, the attitude 
of the employer being that the flooding of the river and the 
increased fare were not his fault and that there was no reason 
why he should pay his men for work they had not done. 
To the African, such a harsh conclusion seems flagrantly 
unjust, and nothing of the sort would ever happen in his 
tribal life. Obviously, if a storm makes the journey difficult 
or there is thunder, or if a neighbour needs assistance or a 
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child is unwell, the delay is explained and will be accepted 
without surprise. Even when employed under contract, the 
individual retains his rights and human dignity. He has 
agreed to help participate in the work, rather as we accept 
an invitation ; the promise must be respected but there is 
considerable latitude as regards time. The requirements of 
production play no decisive part. 


THE NOTION OF ASSOCIATION 


It is, of course, impossible to organise industrial work on 
a casual basis. Heads of undertakings are hard-pressed by 
the requirements of the market on the one hand, and by 
the danger of strikes and disorder on the other. I merely 
wish to stress one thing—the fundamental difference of con- 
ception between the contract of employment as we know it, 
and association in a joint undertaking as is practised in tribal 
cultures. Anthropologists have already come to the conclusion 
that, whenever the wage system is introduced in a native 
society, a “forum” (not a labour court) should always be 
provided, to which the worker can come and explain his 
circumstances and difficulties, or give reasons for his late 
arrival or absence, and be sure to find not judges but associates. 
Practically nothing has yet been done in this direction, but 
where the attempt has been made it has met with staggering 
success and output has gone up by leaps and bounds. Such 
forums will do much more than the courts with their fines 
and sentences of penal labour to accustom the worker to 
unfamiliar conditions of employment and to develop con- 
scientiousness. 

And that is not all. Ever since the legal ban was lifted, 
European workers have been able to form trade unions to 
defend their common interests. In Africa, in places where 
the tribal influence is strong, there have been obstacles to 
trade-unionism which are easily blamed on the Africans. They 
are accused of improvidence and fecklessness, excessive indivi- 
dualism (!), selfishness and inability to understand the idea 
of unionism. Yet the idea behind unionism is extremely simple 
and the African grasps matters infinitely more complex. The 
notion of friendly societies is quickly accepted and acted upon 
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spontaneously. Even in the large centres outside the tribal 
influence, district societies grow up. Solidarity is an essential 
element of Bantu culture. Why is it so difficult for solidarity 
among workers to be expressed in trade union form ? 

Anthropology, I think, will give an unhesitating answer. 
Friendly societies are not directed against anyone ; they 
contain no element of opposition. They simply represent an 
extension to a limited field of the larger system of mutual 
aid practised in the clan, where the misfortunes of the indivi- 
dual are the responsibility of all. Let me quote from personal 
experience. My car had broken down beyond repair in a 
Kwango village. Two hours later, a terrific storm broke out. 
Everyone took shelter in the huts, but suddenly one mother 
noticed that her little girl of six was missing. The grand- 
mother gave the alarm, and all the grown men at once went 
out into the pouring rain and driving wind. They quickly 
formed parties to search the high grass, but it took a good 
half-hour to find the cold and dripping straggler. She was 
brought back to the village with shouts of triumph, while all 
the women gathered round the careless mother’s hut and gave 
vent to their scorn and indignation. The formation of a 
rescue party was the natural reaction of the village. to the 
danger threatening one member. 

When they have a definite and practical object, co-opera- 
tive societies often provoke enthusiasm among the Africans ; 
when they fail, it is due to lack of technical ability and 
knowledge of accounting. A co-operative is not directed 
against anyone. It is not a fighting association. 

Trade unions, on the other hand, come up against a major 
cultural characteristic of tribal society, which has no institu- 
tion based on the idea of conflicting forces and organised 
resistance to or defence against the chieftain. In the Bantu 
culture such a notion would seem as unnatural and ridiculous 
as a defensive alliance of children against their parents. 
Authority is indivisible. For workers to combine against their 
employer would be anarchistic, a kind of open declaration of 
mistrust against the smbwana or guardian chief who is there 
to take the place of the clan, with the same power and responsi- 
bilities. A trade union is an instrument of protest. Except 
in cases where the African worker has been greatly influenced 
by European propaganda he never dreams of protest, any more 
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than of sabotage. He only wants a chance to air his grievances 
in all their detail. In places where trade-unionism (which is, 
after all, a somewhat crude system) has failed, a system of 
labour councils would almost certainly be most successful. 
All the worker needs is an opportunity to state his point of 
view (particularly, his grievances) and perhaps sometimes to 
make suggestions for improving the joint enterprise. His whole 
tribal culture excludes the notion of divided authority and of 
social equilibrium obtained in any other way than by agree- 
ment. For him, two-headed animals are monsters, harbingers 
of evil. Even twins are almost everywhere regarded with 
suspicion. 


Many other examples might be given of the misunder- 
standings that arise when European legal concepts are applied 
to African society. The African is well acquainted with 
teamwork. He knows that a canoe must not push off until 
every paddler is there. But he finds it very difficult to see 
why a purely individual task such as the renovation of a room 
must not be begun before the usual time, although the man 
is waiting to begin, and why work must stop at a given moment, 
when it could be finished off with very little effort. In tribal 
life, the rate at which the work proceeds is not at all haphazard, 
as sO many superficial critics have maintained. It is related 
to the end in view. In European legal terminology, one might 
say that in tribal law there are no contracts of employment, 
but only contracts for work. Labour, like the soil, is not 
considered a commodity. It is the product of labour that 
can be traded, just as actual use of the soil creates the title 
to it. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE LEGISLATOR 


The legislator’s task is difficult enough already. Will it not 
become impossible if laws and regulations have to make allow- 
ance for everything that the anthropologist may happen to 
discover in the cultures he investigates ? Will there not be 
terrible confusion if, instead of a single law for all, we have 
clumsy codifications of different local customs? Is not the 
very purpose of all law to unify ? The anthropologist detests 
these methods of unification ; his only interest is in differences. 

2 
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If his advice were followed, no effort would be made to sweep 
away illiteracy, nomads would not be made to settle, and the 
matriarchy, the couvade, rites of initiation, local languages and 
even the practices of the medicine man would be preserved. 

There is a threefold answer to this charge. The facts 
provide the first. Ever since the idea of “ indirect rule ” was 
popularised by Lord Lugard’s famous book, The Dual Mandate, 
colonial administrations have been forced to study native law, 
the political institutions of the country, its property system, 
its family structure—in a word, its culture. Being rarely able 
to make full investigations themselves, they have had to 
depend on the heip of anthropologists. To cite a few names 
only, R. 8. Rattray, C. K. Meek, P. A. Talbot and F. E. Wil- 
liams have become indispensable authorities to anyone seeking 
to understand the tribal societies of Nigeria, the Gold Coast or 
New Guinea. The Governmert of the Sudan sponsored 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard’s study of the Nuer. The British 
Colonial Office applied to the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures for advice on language policy, 
and the Bureau of American Ethnology formerly collaborated 
with the India Office. Similarly, in Mexico the problem of 
assimilating millions of Amerindians in the life of the nation 
has officially been assigned to a committee of cultural anthropo- 
logists, who will suggest what action is required and at what 
rate the process should be carried out. Up to now, those 
responsible for drafting laws have had no reason to regret 
co-operation of this kind. 

The second answer is that cultural anthropology is in no 
way opposed to social change. Its object is not to describe 
(and even less to preserve) some kind of Urmensch or untouched 
primitive. It studies the dynamics of cultures, their capacity 
for change and absorption, their assimilation behaviour and 
their occasional intolerance. Most of the investigations relate 
to what are called “ culture contacts ”. We now know that the 
idea of an entirely “ uncontaminated ” culture is mythical. 
As far back as the Paleolithic and throughout the Neolithic 
Age we find cultural exchanges, borrowings and interaction. 
Cultural anthropology has no specifically static concepts, 
but it does believe that every culture, like every living thing, 
has certain constants which cannot be discounted without 
provoking disaster or at least much unnecessary suffering. 
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In conclusion, it should be made clear that the anthropo- 
logist as such is not a legislator. He enjoys no political autho- 
rity of any kind in virtue of his scientific knowledge—the 
headlamps of a car are quite separate from the steering system. 
There is no overlapping of authority to be feared. The cultural 
anthropologist can save the legislator from serious mistakes 
by showing him that what appears unimportant or even 
ridiculous is of considerable importance in the minds and 
culture of the peoples for whom he makes laws. Emperor 
Joseph II of Austria argued very logically that expensive 
coffins and fine shrouds would not help the dead, while ruining 
the living. He therefore decreed that the dead should be 
wrapped in a linen cloth and carried in a deal box. Everyone 
would benefit, he thought, except the dealers in expensive 
coffins. However, funeral rites are nearly always one of the 
most deep-rooted elements of any culture, and the Emperor’s 
decrees merely provoked outraged resistance in the Austrian 
Netherlands and alienated the goodwill of the population for 
all time. <A greased cartridge played a part in the Sepoy 
Mutiny which bathed half India in blood. 

A law is always hard, even when it gives protection. We try 
to lessen its severity by a political fiction, that the law is an 
expression of the will of the people to whom it applies. In the 
vastness of Africa, where even this fiction does not exist and 
where the law seems like an intruder, would it be unreasonable 
to ask that legislation should be preceded by the fullest possible 
study and thorough diagnosis? African cultures are by no means 
stagnant. They have a very subtle mechanism which enables 
them to adapt themselves to new conditions. Ruanda is at 
the moment making the transition, without shock or revolution 
and without outside pressure, from a purely feudal system 
to a very democratic structure in which suzerainty no longer 
involves any element of privilege. Once the combination of 
a safe is known, it can be opened without forcing and the 
lock becomes a help rather than a hindrance. Might not anthro- 
pology occasionally give the legislator an insight that would 
save him and the masses affected by his laws from many 
errors and much suffering? To reduce the amount of 
unnecessary pain is the duty of all of us. 








Merit-Rating Incentive Schemes 
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In a recent publication the International Labour Office gave 
the recommendations of a meeting of experts on systems of payment 
by results held under I.L.0. auspices in April of last year, 
together with a survey of such systems. 

The systems most widely employed at present are based on 
the amount produced (or on time saved), though in some cases 
account is taken of other factors, such as the degree of machine 
utilisation, scrap reduction, etc. In recent years, however, 
another type of wage incentive system, based on the degree to 
which the worker displays qualities valuable to the undertaking 
(regularity, initiative, skill, ete.), has been adopted by some 
companies. Such merit-rating systems, which were not discussed 
in the study published by the Office, are the subject of the following 
article. The author describes the features, advantages and 
limitations of a merit-rating incentive scheme and gives guidance 
on its introduction. It is thought that his article, taken in con- 
junction with the study on payment by results, will be of assistance 
to companies and unions which may be considering the relative 
advantages of different forms of incentive payment. 


i fe is necessary to start with a word of warning which applies 

to all forms of financial incentive scheme. This is that 
no single scheme is likely to prove ideal for every industry, 
individual establishment, occupation or situation. There is 
no universal panacea, and in the selection of the most appro- 
priate scheme management is faced with a major policy 
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decision. All too frequently one finds instances where a 
company has rushed with ill-considered enthusiasm into an 
incentive scheme which proves unsuitable or inadequately 
prepared. The subsequent harvest yields a crop of troubles 
that may well destroy the good industrial relations which 
obtained before the introduction of the scheme. It must be 
clearly stated, therefore, at the outset, that no claim can be 
made that merit rating yields an incentive scheme suitable 
for all industrial situations, or that in some it is superior to 
the alternative of one or other of the direct incentive schemes.* 
Moreover, any scheme selected for adoption will have to be 
tailored to the needs of the specific situation in which it is 
to be applied. It is not possible to take a scheme from a 
text-book or transplant it in toto from one workshop to another 
and expect it to be wholly effective without carefully considered 
adaptation. 


A NEw LooK AT DIRECT-INCENTIVE SCHEMES 


For some time past there has been a growing uneasiness 
in the minds of thinking management as to the limitations of 
direct payment-by-results schemes. Evidence is accumulating 
that such systems based on time study, however accurately 
computed, may tend over a period to limitation of output. 
Groups of workers may reach an understanding among them- 
selves (often tacitly) as to a level of output which yields them 
adequate remuneration without undue effort, and the existence 
of the opportunity to earn more than the sum yielded by 
this level may prove quite inadequate as a stimulus to greater 
effort. A rhythm of output is maintained which may fall far 
short of the optimum. Again, fears (sometimes quite unjusti- 
fied) may grow that high earnings will result in the cutting 
of rates by management on the first available pretext of a 
minor change in method. The impact of income tax at higher 
rates once a certain level of earnings has been attained may 
prove to be a critical factor. If rates or times have been 





1 For an admirable and practical survey of the more commonly used 
direct incentive systems based on quantity of work or time saved, see the 
recent 1.L.0. study entitled Payment by Results (Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 27, Geneva, 1951). 
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loosely or inconsistently set over the range of jobs applied, the 
resulting dissatisfaction may find expression in voluntary 
limitation of output. 

Perhaps even more important is the serious influence 
exercised on production managers, which tends to stultify 
their initiative in improving methods. Even where collective 
agreements in an industry lay down that a change in method 
will justify a revision of piece rate or basic time, whatever 
the agreement may say, the manager who has thought out 
some improvement in production method will hesitate to intro- 
duce the change. He is unwilling to face the task of re-timing 
and setting a new rate with all the accompanying barrage of 
argument and upset to morale. If he introduces the change 
without revision of rate, he has created a loose rate and with 
it an injustice which leads to more trouble in the shop. 

It is but a short step, if such limitations are admitted, to 
question the fundamental basis on which all forms of incentive 
payment based on quantity of work produced or time saved 
are built. Is it in fact right and fair that all additional payment 
in excess of the standard rate for the job should be based on 
one factor alone—that of sheer quantity of work produced 
or of time taken to produce it ? What do we seek to’ achieve 
by an incentive scheme and what qualities in the! worker 
should we seek to reward ? Are there not many qualities in 
addition to sheer quantity of production which go to the 
making of the good all-round worker, and can their develop- 
ment and display be stimulated by some form of incentive 
payment ? 

After all, it is common experience in the workshop that 
the fastest worker may achieve his lead at the expense of his 
fellow workers by grabbing all the material available. He 
may produce high output but drive his machine to destruction 
in the process through lack of proper care. He may attain 
quite high output but make abnormal amounts of scrap, or 
waste valuable material, or his work may consistently cling 
to the lowest level of acceptable inspection requirements. 
He may start work late in the mornings or after rest breaks 
and hold up other workers by his absence, yet by prodigious 
efforts catch up and produce more by the end of the shift. 
He may be consistently unhelpful or rude to his supervisors, 
refusing to work overtime or take his share in meeting a crisis. 
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He may exert outstanding efforts for the first few days of the 
week until he has attained his own predetermined target of 
piece-work earnings and then slack off to the detriment of 
the work of his colleagues and the department as a whole. 
And with it all, under a direct individual incentive scheme 
which places the whole reward on quantity of output, he 
may be the highest earner in the department. 

Consider now the obverse of this portrait—the loyal, 
consistent, hardworking, helpful servant of the company. 
He may not be the fastest worker in the shop or the one 
with the highest earnings. But he has been with the firm for 
many years ; he can always be relied upon to help in an emer- 
gency ; he will never refuse to work overtime on an urgent 
job; he has the respect and confidence of his fellows and 
supervisors alike ; he exercises a pervading influence for good 
on the tone of the shop; he is meticulously regular in atten- 
dance and timekeeping ; he is versatile and will willingly turn 
his hand to any job ; he shows initiative and perseverance of 
a high order ; he is a pearl beyond price in the working force. 
Yet no direct incentive scheme can adequately reward his 
qualities and his actual earnings under such a scheme may 
fall far short of the highest. 

Another weakness of direct incentive is its tendency to 
yield earnings which may fluctuate violently from week to 
week, frequently through no fault of the worker. Failure of 
material supplies, machine breakdown, power cuts, adverse 
weather conditions and so on may cause a sharp reduction in 
the contents of the weekly pay packet, even though the worker 
receives some protection by transfer to plain time rate. This 
in turn leads to domestic hardship. What wife can budget 
household expenditure satisfactorily on an unstable weekly 
income ? Trouble at home breeds trouble at work. If the 
wider fluctuations in the pay packet from week to week can 
be levelled out to give greater domestic stability, better 
workshop morale is likely to develop. 

The hard-pressed foreman has a point of view too. He 
must keep peace with the chief inspector, the maintenance 
engineer, the cost accountant and the personnel officer. Yet 
the incentive scheme is so often designed to secure only sheer 
quantity of output. The foreman wants to get the work out, 
but he also wants to raise the quality of the product, to keep 
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the plant running smoothly and the waste bins empty. He 
seeks to build a contented team of good all-round workers, 
who observe safety regulations and do not object to being 
transferred to the jobs where they are most needed from day 
to day. 

It is appreciation of the problem of incentives in terms 
of this sort which has led a number of companies in Britain, 
the United States and elsewhere to abandon systems of direct 
payment by results and to seek in their stead some form of 
individual incentive which will reward the display by the 
worker of a wide range of desirable qualities. They have 
evolved a system which will enable workers to be transferred 
from job to job without the need to trouble about uneven 
piece rates or the decline in earning capacity while learning 
—a system which will not inhibit methods improvement and 
which will give freedom from constant argument about tight 
rates and loose rates, lieu rates and waiting time, “ cushy ” 
jobs and difficult jobs. They have adopted merit rating as 
the basis for incentives. 

It must be said that, in Britain at least, the number of 
such schemes in successful operation is still limited to a small 
minority of undertakings. But there is evidence that they 
are increasing, and the Information Service of the British 
Institute of Management is meeting a growing demand for 
information on the design and introduction of merit-rating 
incentive schemes from a wide range of industries. Their 
special relevance to the solution of the problem of incentives 
for indirect workers where accurate work measurement is 
difficult is receiving increasing attention. 





1 Among English-language publications, the following books and articles 
deal particularly with merit rating : 

M. J. Dooxer and V. Marquis: Rating Employee and 8 . 
Performance—A Manual of Merit Rating Techniques (New York, American 
Management Association, 1950); CoMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Employee Rating (1948) ; 
J. J. Gracie: Job Evaluation and Merit Rating in Theory and Practice 
(Manchester Municipal College of Technology, 1948) ; Mary H. WortHamM : 
Rating of Supervisors (Industrial Relations Section of Californian Institute 
of Technology, Bulletin No. 11, 1944); H. F. L. Saw: “ Merit Rating as an 
Incentive ”, in Psychology at Work (London), January 1951 ; Oswald Hare 
and R. WappineTon : “ Merit Awards for Hourly Paid Operatives ”, in 
Journal of Institute of Personnel Management (London), May-June and July- 
August 1947 ; and an article entitled “ Merit Rating ” in the May-June 1950 
number of the same journal. 
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STEPS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF A MERIT-RATING INCENTIVE 
ScHEME 


Selection of Factors 


It has been suggested above that every incentive scheme 
must be tailored to meet the circumstances of the situation in 
which it is to be applied. In no feature of merit rating is 
this more important than in the selection of factors to be used 
and their relative weighting. Much must depend on the 
type of work carried out, the duties and responsibilities of 
the employees to be rated, their status, and above all the 
qualities whose display by them is most desired. No attempt 
can be made to set out an ideal list, suitable in all situations, 
but the lists which follow include those most commonly 
drawn upon for use in Britain for manual, supervisory and 
clerical employees respectively : 


Qualities for Manual Workers 


Timekeeping Ability—manual 
Timesaving Ability—technical 
Attendance Versatility 
Conduct Trainability 
Safety observance Initiative 
Tidiness Judgment 
Quality of work Perseverance and consistency of 
Waste avoidance effort 
Care of tools and equipment Application to work 
Co-operation Reliability 
(a) with supervisors Interest in work 
(b) with fellow workers Job knowledge 
Quantity of work Honesty 


Qualities for Supervisors 


Leadership Loyalty to company 
Initiative Integrity 
Dependabili Technical knowledge 
Good example Teaching ability 
Conduct Co-operation 
Discipline Versatility 
Judgment Perseverance 


Justice Suitability for promotion 
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Qualities for Clerical Workers 


Timekeeping Accuracy 

Timesaving Honesty 

Attendance Initiative 

Reliability Co-operativeness 
Versatility Capacity for promotion 
Application to work Loyalty to company 


Job knowledge 
Technical skill 


How Many Factors to Use 


There is a very real danger in attempting over-refinement 
of a merit-rating scheme by the inclusion of too many factors 
with some inevitable degree of overlapping between them. 
This fault springs frequently from an exaggerated desire to 
ensure fairness to the workers. It is as if management 
were to say “let us devise a scheme comprising so many 
factors that no employee can come to us and complain that 
any special quality which he displays is being overlooked ”. 
The problem is similar to that encountered in the choice of 
factors for a system of job evaluation, and there has been 
a great deal of experimental work which suggests that five 
or six carefully selected factors, clearly defined, will yield results 
precisely similar to a scheme employing a dozen or twenty 
factors, included to ensure that no desirable quality should 
go unrewarded. 

It has been found that in multi-factor schemes there is a 
tendency for the halo effect of one dominant factor to influence 
judgment on some or all of the other factors assessed. This is 
revealed by a very close correlation between assessments 
on the dominant factor and those on the total group of factors 
employed. If assessments were to be made on the dominant 
factor alone, there is no doubt that dissatisfaction would be 
caused among the working group on the grounds that the 
assessment procedure ignored a number of qualities whose 
display in high degree characterised the successful worker. 
Some compromise must therefore be sought in practice between 
the over-elaboration of the scheme by employing too many 
factors and the apparent over-simplification by employing 
too few. This compromise may be found to lie in selecting 
about six factors for assessment. 
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Weighting of Factors 


Whatever group of factors is chosen, it is unlikely that 
they will be found to be of equal importance ; and it will be 
necessary to allot to them different weighting to ensure that 
the total assessment of individuals truly represents their 
value to the company. If, for example, it is decided to select 
five factors with maximum points of 100, these might be 
allotted a maximum of 20 points each. On consideration it 
will be found that the relative importance of the five factors 
varies and that their values will be more accurately portrayed 
by some such distribution of maxima as factor A : 10 points, 
B: 20 points (twice as important as A), C: 20 points, D: 
25 points, E: 25 points. The accurate weighting of points 
represents an important decision of policy in the design of the 
scheme. 


Definition of Factors and of Steps within a Factor 


In preparing a scheme it is important to remember that 
it will be applied by a number of different people. It is 
necessary, therefore, to ensure that each assessor will, as far 
as possible, use a2 common yardstick. This calls for close 
and lucid definition of factors and of the steps or degrees 
within each factor. Vague terms such as “ good ”, “ average ”, 
“fair”, “poor” should be avoided, since one man’s “ fair ” 
may be another man’s “good”. Where possible, factors 
should be described in the terms of the actual working situa- 
tion, and the steps so described that the assessor will have 
no difficulty in deciding on the level appropriate to each 
employee under his control. Examples are as follows: 


Co-operation. Consider his attitude to fellow workers, 
immediate supervisors and the company in general. Con- 
sider also whether all his work is done willingly, whether 
there is a readiness to exert extra effort when necessary, 
whether there is a desire to be helpful to newcomers in the 
department or whether he tends to make unnecessary com- 
plaints. 





Y Y Y Y v 
Lacks Seldom puts Normally Usually Goes out of his wa 
team himself out to helpful willing to to be helpful on 


spirit help others help others occasions 
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Application to work. Consider whether there is stead- 
fast application to the work in hand, taking into account job 
conditions. Consider also what need there is for supervision 
and how long it takes him to get going. Is his work begun 
promptly at the start of the shift and carried on without 
unnecessary waste of time until the end ? 





Y Y Vv Y Y 
Unreliable, Needs Requires A reliable Thoroughly 
habitually considerable only normal worker reliable, constant 
wastes time supervision supervision we to 

wor 


Definitions of factors and steps should avoid ambiguity and 
the inclusion of several distinct aspects of the factor in step 
definition. 


Selection and Training of Assessors 


Certain general rules can be applied in deciding who 
should make the actual assessments : 


(1) Each worker should be assessed by at least two and 
preferably by three assessors. 


(2) Each assessor must have intimate day-to-day knowledge 
of the work of those he assesses. 


(3) The workers to be assessed must have confidence that 
the assessor is qualified to assess their qualities with accuracy 
and fairness. 


In practice in a production department this means that 
each worker will be assessed by his immediate charge hand, 
foreman and shop manager. The last of these cannot expect 
to know his men in such intimate detail as the first two, and 
his main responsibility will in practice be to ensure that each 
assessor under him is using a common yardstick of assessment 
in a constant manner. His role is that of checking rather 
than of initiating assessments. 

To train a group of assessors to employ the tools of 
assessment in a standard manner is a task of the greatest 
importance, which calls for the expenditure of much time and 
effort and the exercise of patience and tact. Most people 
carrying out assessments for the first time will tend to reveal 
fundamental character traits of their own. Some foremen, 
for example, have been brought up in a hard school; they tend 
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to regard all workers under their control with a jaundiced 
eye and will admit good standards reluctantly and excellence 
never. Others take a more rosy view of their fellow beings 
and hesitate to mark any other than the obviously incompetent 
workers as less than fair or average standard ; all their geese 
are swans and they will stoutly defend their group as of uni- 
form high quality. These are very real human prejudices, 
which must be identified in the training stages and overcome. 
Fortunately, with groups of sufficient size under assessment, 
it is fairly simple to identify the supervisor who consistently 
tends to over-mark or under-mark. A distribution curve 
plotted of the marks assessed by each assessor will reveal 
aberrations from the normal. A skew to the left should 
arouse suspicion of over-tight assessment and one to the 
right of over-generous assessment. 

It is desirable to insist that each assessor should assess 
his whole group under one quality in isolation before repeating 
the task for the next quality. This device will tend to reduce 
the danger of the halo effect of one quality displayed to an 
unusually high or low degree. A second safeguard is to 
invite the assessor to identify the two or three workers under 
his control who display the quality under review to the 
highest degree in the group and the two or three who display 
it to the lowest degree. The remainder of the group can then 
be interpolated in their correct order and the marks available 
allocated to the resultant ranking of workers in accordance 
approximately with a normal curve of distribution. Atten- 
tion given to the individual training of each assessor in this 
way will yield results which can be defended to the workers 
themselves. It is of the greatest importance that no assess- 
ment scheme should be actively applied without first con- 
ducting a dummy run for practice purposes. Any anomalies 
can then be ironed out before an operative assessment is 
attempted. 


Methods of Assessment 


There are a number of different methods to be found in 
industry and some have been mentioned in the foregoing 
section. The following are the most commonly used in 
Britain : 
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(1) Ranking method. The best and the worst few workers 
under each quality separately are nominated and the remain- 
der are interpolated in as nearly correct order as possible. 
Marks are then applied on the basis of a normal distribution. 
A useful aid to this technique is to write the name of each 
worker under assessment on a card and then to arrange the 
cards in order of merit. If there are twenty men in the group, 
it should be possible to say with some certainty that the man 
on the tenth card is not quite so good under the quality 
concerned as the man on the ninth card, but is better than the 
man on the eleventh card. Naturally there will be instances 
where it is impossible to identify differences in degree between 
two or three workers and these can be bracketed equal in the 
ranking. 

(2) Fit-to-description method. If each quality and the 
steps within the quality have been closely defined, it is 
possible to allot each member of the group to the description 
which most closely corresponds to the degree in which he 
displays the quality. The final assessments of the group 
should again conform approximately to a normal distribution, 
although it may be found that there are more workers above 
average position than below, due to careful selection proce- 
dures and the rejection from the group of the wholly unsuitable 
workers. This means in effect that the left-hand end of the 
normal curve of distribution has been cut off and that there 
is a justifiable skew of the curve to the right. 


(3) Numerical marking method. Each member of the 
group is independently awarded a proportion of the total 
marks available for each quality in accordance with the degree 
of his display of that quality. This in practice is the least 
satisfactory method and is likely to produce cruder results. 
It is dangerous to attempt assessment in terms only of marks. 
With a maximum of ten marks there seems to be a great 
reluctance among supervisors to award less than five and there 
is @ common tendency for markings to bunch around seven. 


(4) Alphabetical marking. This may be arranged from 
A to E, sometimes with the refinement of plus and minus 
symbols (as A+, A, A—, B+, B, B—, and so on). Again 
this method is frequently found to be unsatisfactory unless 
each step is carefully defined and method (2) above adopted. 
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(5) Line-positioning method. Definitions ranging from 
the highest to the lowest level of attainment are written at 
equal intervals along a straight line. The assessor is invited 
to place a cross on the line at the point which most accurately 
describes the attainment of each worker. The crosses can 
then be converted into marks by the use of a transparent 
numerical scale superimposed upon the line. 


Selling the Scheme at All Levels 


As with all other types of incentive schemes, it is of vital 
importance that it should secure the acceptance of employees 
at all levels before the moment of introduction. Failure to 
ensure that everyone affected fully understands the scheme 
and is willing to give it at least a fair trial will lead to the loss 
of much of the incentive value hoped for, if it does not lead 
to active unrest in the working group and destruction of 
morale. 

The first people to convince of the fairness and appro- 
priateness of the scheme are those in the whole management 
group of the organisation, from directors to foremen and charge 
hands. The objectives and detailed machinery of the scheme 
should be fully discussed and agreed, and the enthusiasm of 
those who will be responsible for making or checking assess- 
ments should be won before any attempt is made to intro- 
duce it. 

Once acceptance of principle and method have been won 
at management level, the representatives of the workers at 
trade union and workshop level should be called into the 
fullest consultation. Any suggestion of presenting them with 
a fait accompli should be avoided, and there should be a readi- 
ness on the part of management to discuss and, if necessary, 
even to amend any detail of the scheme which proves unaccep- 
table or unfair to workers’ representatives, so long as such 
changes do not induce unfairnesses greater than those it is 
sought to remove. Management may properly claim that 
the total amount of bonus to be paid out is a matter for them 
to decide, but as regards the method of distribution of the 
total sum to ensure fairness it is wise to allow representatives 
of workers some voice and certainly to ensure that they are 
satisfied that justice will both be done and appear to be done. 
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The next step is to ensure that every worker understands 
the scheme as it affects him and that he will have the oppor- 
tunity of some appeal if he considers he has been unfairly 
treated. This is probably best achieved by breaking down 
the working force into groups not exceeding 25 and holding 
a meeting of each group addressed by a responsible member 
of the management team who is thoroughly acquainted 
with every aspect of the scheme. This may seem time-consum- 
ing, but it will repay the effort made to win wholehearted 
acceptance before the incentive is introduced. Questions 
should be encouraged both before and after these meetings, 
and the supervisory staff carefully briefed with the answers 
to all questions likely to be raised. Each factor used should 
be carefully defined and employees told what they can actually 
do to score high assessments under each factor and what 
shortcomings will result in lower assessments. 

Visual aids may be used in the form of a series of posters 
displayed consecutively in the works and explaining the 
scheme, defining the factors and demonstrating the actions 
within the control of each employee which will lead to high 
assessments. Interest once aroused may be kept alive by 
posters, wage-packet leaflets, notices and so on. As far as 
possible shop-floor supervisors should be encouraged to ensure 
that all workers under their control understand and accept 
the proposals. 


APPLYING THE MONEY SCALE 


Having designed the scheme and won acceptance for its 
introduction, at least for a trial period, management must 
next decide how much money it should devote initially to 
financing the bonus, and hence what should be the conversion 
rate from points assessed to cash. This must be a matter for 
each concern to decide, but the range of bonus from minimum 
to maximum must be sufficient to provide real stimulus to 
individual improvement, and the average paid should consti- 
tute an adequate additional reward over basic earnings. 

Initially there must be a certain act of faith in the success 
of the scheme—the pump must be primed. Another principle 
to be observed should be that at the introduction of the scheme 
no worker should receive less in total than the average of his 
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earnings over several preceding months. This is particularly 
important where a change is being made from some other 
form of financial incentive scheme (such as piece rate, premium 
bonus or lieu rate) to a merit-rating bonus. Such guarantees 
should be maintained at least until the next succeeding assess- 
ment date, usually three to six months later. Where a worker’s 
assessment converted to cash bonus falls short of the guaranteed 
rate accorded to him, it is useful to enter on the company’s 
wages record the actual bonus assessed in black and the deficit 
to the guaranteed bonus in red. This will serve to concentrate 
the attention of management and especially shop-floor super- 
visors on those workers who should be encouraged to improve 
their performance to secure a higher assessment next time. 
It also results in an appreciation by management of the 
amount of bonus being paid which is not actually being earned. 
As successive assessment periods go by, provided workers 
have responded to the incentive appeal of the scheme, sums 
in the red will diminish and finally disappear. 

It is possible to inject an element of reward for long service 
into the scheme by establishing three or more conversion 
scales keyed to varying service periods, for example : 


0-2 years’ service. ... 1 point = 1 cash unit 
3-5 years’ service. ... 1 point = 1% cash units 
6-10 years’ service. . .. 1 point = 2 cash units 
Over 10 years’ service. . . 1 point = 2% cash units 


After the scheme has been running for some time, increased 
productivity may be rewarded by an increase in the conversion 
rate applied in common to all employees. At this stage not 
only can an individual employee increase his bonus by winning 
a higher points assessment but all employees may share the 
rewards of increased prosperity through an over-all increase 
in the value of each point assessed. This forms an equitable 
basis for profit sharing, since profit available for distribution 
will be shared not equally among the deserving and the unde- 
serving, but in proportion to the merit they have displayed. 


REASSESSMENT INTERVALS 


Practice varies as to the frequency of assessment, but it 
is not uncommon to find intervals after the original assessment 
of three months, three months, three months, and thereafter 

3 
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six months. Much will depend on how rapidly a reliable 
common standard of assessment is attained. Other factors 
that will influence the early intervals of assessment are the 
nature of production or activity of the organisation, the level 
of labour turnover, the quality of supervision and the size of 
the company. 

It is important to make clear to employees that at each 
reassessment the bonus of any individual may go up, remain 
unchanged or go down. In some schemes there has been a 
measure of reluctance to reduce bonuses on reassessment 
where there has been a marked decline in the level of perform- 
ance or display by individuals of the factors rated. It should 
be made abundantly clear at the initiation of the scheme that 
the results of assessment will be implemented even where this 
leads to a reduction of the bonus paid. If the scheme is being 
realistically operated and the supervisors are performing their 
role effectively, there are likely to be very few cases where a 
reduction in bonus is called for, but management should not 
hesitate to impose such reduction where it is merited by 
declining performance. The impact of a few such reductions 
is both salutary and just. 


MERIT RATING AS AN AID TO SUPERVISION 


One of the advantages of merit rating most commonly 
cited by those concerns which have introduced it is the bene- 
ficial effect which it exercises on the quality of supervision. 
This is due to a number of causes. It compels supervisors to 
get to know intimately the workers under their control. The 
knowledge that at intervals of every few months each super- 
visor will be called on to assess his workers encourages an 
observation and awareness of the strong and weak points of 
each employee. This in turn places the supervisor in the posi- 
tion of being able to discuss in a friendly atmosphere with 
each of his team ways in which each can improve on those 
qualities susceptible of improvement. This can best be illus- 
trated by a practical example. If, after a new assessment, 
a worker approaches his foreman and says “I am doing the 
same job as Bill over there—why is he receiving more bonus 
than I am ?” the reply of the foreman should be: “ Well, I 
won’t tell you why Bill receives more bonus than you do, but 
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I will tell you why you are getting less than he is. If only 
you would start work punctually in the morning, or make 
less scrap (or whatever may be his weakness) you will find 
you can earn as much bonus as Bill”. By this means a posi- 
tive and encouraging approach is made to the problem of 
improving the performance of the less effective employee. 


APPEAL MACHINERY 


It is desirable that at the introduction of the scheme 
adequate machinery should be established by which every 
employee may seek redress or explanation for an assessment 
or bonus which he regards as unfair. It is wise to lay down 
that any worker who is dissatisfied should first raise the matter 
with his immediate supervisor. Usually it will be found that 
dissatisfaction arises not so much from the actual amount of 
bonus paid as from comparison with the bonus received by 
other employees, usually those working on the same or similar 
jobs. In such instances the type of conversation referred to 
above will serve to explain the position, especially since most 
workers are aware of their relative shortcomings. The right 
should be accorded to the dissatisfied worker to take his 
appeal to higher executive level than his immediate supervisor 
if he is not willing to accept the reply given at that level. In 
practice it is likely that such appeals to higher authority will 
be few in number, but the important consideration is that a 
right of appeal should exist and be known to operate. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR MERIT RATING 


Some companies which have introduced an effective incen- 
tive scheme based on merit rating have published their opinions 
of the results obtained. The following are the principal 
advantages claimed : 


(1) Extra effort exerted by operators has resulted in 
lowering of labour costs. 


(2) The amount of spoiled materials has been reduced. 


(3) Quality of product has been raised. 
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(4) Labour turnover has been reduced (in one case cited 
as actually halved). 


(5) Avoidable absenteeism has been effectively reduced to 
unimportant dimensions. 


(6) Lateness has been substantially reduced (in one case 
to less than 1 per cent. of possible working hours). 


(7) A spirit of real co-operation between workers and 
supervisors and between fellow workers has been engendered. 


(8) The work of supervision has become easier and its 
quality and effectiveness have improved. 


(9) Transfers from job to job have been facilitated since 
no question of a move from a tightly-rated to an easily-rated 
job arises. This provides effective flexibility of the working 
force. 


(10) Workshop morale has greatly improved. This is 
partly due to the abolition of grounds for argument over 
difficult and “cushy ” jobs, which existed under payment by 
results. 


(11) Selection for promotion is greatly facilitated by the 
existence of accurate assessments of each worker’s good and 
weak qualities. 


(12) Training is simplified, since assessment gives manage- 
ment the opportunity of discussing freely with employees their 
strong and weak points, and of demonstrating in practical 
terms what they can do to improve their performance. 


(13) The system solves the problem of fair and adequate 
incentives for indirect workers such as store keepers, floor 
Sweepers, gatemen, canteen employees and so on. All these 
can be covered by the same form of assessment as that applied 
to direct production workers. 


(14) Unlike many direct payment-by-results schemes merit 
rating imposes no limit on the readiness of management to 
improve methods as new ideas arise. The introduction of 
improved methods involves no adjustment to the bonus, as 
is so often the case with direct incentive schemes. 


(15) Workers have no fear that an increase in productivity 
will lead to a reduction of times or standards on which the 
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bonus is based. On the contrary, increased individual output 
will reap its reward in improved assessment under the factor 
of “ quantity of work ” and so lead to increased earnings.* 

Such are the claims made by companies which have adopted 
the scheme. It must, of course, be appreciated that industry 
is not a laboratory in which one condition can be changed at 
a time and the results isolated and recorded. Nonetheless, 
effective evidence is accumulating of the beneficial results that 
have accrued in some concerns which have introduced merit 
rating as a basis for incentive. It must not, however, be 
regarded as as panacea for all industrial ills or as the optimum 
type of scheme for all industrial situations. It has yet to be 
proved, for example, that when applied to a workshop for- 
merly on plain time rate it will secure an increase in level of 
output per man-hour as great as that likely to ensue from an 
intelligently selected and applied system of direct payment 
by results. 


ATTITUDE OF TRADE UNIONS 


In Britain the scheme cannot yet be said to have been so 
widely introduced as to have led to a positive or negative 
response by trade unions. The writer has, however, had the 
opportunity of lecturing to audiences of trade union officials 
on the technique and results of merit rating. Almost invari- 
ably the initial reaction has been on an emotional level 
against the scheme. “ We don’t want our members to go 
back to school and be marked like children” or “ How can 
you be sure the foremen won’t indulge in favouritism ? ” or 
“Shop stewards won’t get many marks”. But when the 
scheme has been presented as a method of systematic thinking 
rather than as scientific, and when safeguards and checks on 
assessments by statistical devices such as the use of the normal 
curve of distribution have been explained, a readiness to give 
the scheme a fair trial has been encountered. In practice, 
once initial agreement to a trial is secured, union opposition 
tends to melt in the face of obvious employee satisfaction. 
Some schemes have been in successful operation for as long 





1 Cf. P. C. Howett: “ Incentive in Action,” in Jowrnal of the Institute 
of Personnel Management (London), September-October 1951, p. 215. 
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as eight years in Britain and are fully accepted by the unions 
concerned as @ fair and just basis for paying rewards in excess 
of minimum rates. 


SCHEME FOR SUPERVISORS 


A list of factors suitable for application to supervisors has 
been set out above. In the opinion of the writer it is most 
important that when such a scheme is introduced for manual 
workers there should be simultaneous introduction of a scheme 
for supervisors. The reasons for this conclusion are clear. No 
incentive for manual workers should be introduced which 
will have the effect of narrowing the differential between their 
earnings and those of their supervisors. It is necessary, 
therefore, that some adjustment should be made to the earnings 
of the latter group, and it is only common sense that this should 
be related to the level of performance of the individual members 
of the supervisory group. Merit rating provides an equitable 
basis for such increases. Moreover, it has been found that a 
supervisor who knows that he himself will be subject to rating 
tends to carry out the rating of workers under his control with 
greater care and justice. 

As with manual workers each supervisor should, if possible, 
be rated by more than one assessor who is familiar with his 
work and performance, and the same care is necessary to 
ensure fairness of assessment and level of standards. 


MAINTAINING THE SCHEME 


As with so many management techniques there is a danger 
that after the initial enthusiasm has died away assessment 
may come to be regarded as a routine task and the edge of 
justice and accuracy may become dulled as time goes by. 
Moreover, the interest of individual employees in winning 
improvement in their assessment may slacken. It is necessary 
for top management to make a conscious effort to ensure that 
interest in the scheme is kept alive and that standards of 
accuracy are maintained. The effectiveness of the factors 
originally selected and their relative weighting should be 
reviewed at intervals, and publicity drives directed towards 
the working force to maintain their interest in the scheme. 
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Supervisors must be encouraged to use assessment as a posi- 
tive tool of management and to lose no opportunity of stimu- 
lating their workers to attain higher earnings through improved 
assessments. 

Care should be taken to ensure that assessors do not simply 
reproduce previous assessments from period to period by 
copying out the points previously awarded, but that they make 
a fresh and carefully considered judgment on each occasion. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made to describe the features of a 
merit-rating scheme and the steps to be taken in introducing 
it. Nothing that has been said, however, must be taken to 
suggest that merit rating is ideal for application in all situa- 
tions. It happens to be more flexible than many direct pay- 
ment-by-results schemes, but it should be regarded as only 
one of probably several alternatives which should be considered 
when introducing or changing an incentive scheme. Some 
users have claimed that it is more economical to operate than 
other schemes, which call for close time-study and large staffs 
to calculate bonus or piece-rate earnings. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that where time-study has been used for 
purposes additional to rate setting, such as costing, planning, 
etc., it will probably pay to continue its use for these purposes 
even when merit rating is introduced as the basis for incentive 
payment. 

Merit rating should only be adopted where management 
has determined to spend the substantial time necessary to 
ensure careful training of assessors and equitable assessments. 
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The present tendency to give higher priority to other aspects 
of economic development in the less industrialised countries and 
to defence requirements in the highly industrialised countries 
is likely io hamper the expansion of housebuilding required to 
overcome the acute shortage in many parts of the world. This con- 
sideration, taken in conjunction with the continuance of worldwide 
inflationary pressures, has led to a renewal of emphasis on rent 
control as a means of protecting workers’ living standards. 

There appears, however, to be some danger that insufficient 
attention may be given to the limitations of rent control (parti- 
cularly to its long-term effect on the supply of housing). The 
following article therefore attempts to evaluate the effects of rent 
control in the light of recent experience in the United States. 


HE control of rents is in many countries a continuing socio- 
economic issue and the importance of this issue has again 
increased during the past year. Growing military expenditures 
and the attendant threats of inflation have made it necessary 
for some nations to reimpose general economic controls, such 
as price regulations and materials allocations. In other cases 
the increase in military expenditures has tended to postpone 
the removal of controls that would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. The volume of new housing construction is again being 
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cut down in many parts of the world in favour of military 
production, with the result that a reasonable balance between 
housing demand and supply is further postponed. 

Whenever inflation threatens, serious problems arise in 
respect to workers’ living standards and the equitable distri- 
bution of the burden of inflation. The effects of inflation on 
real income, as has often been observed, are similar to those 
of taxation : they reduce the ability of the population, or at 
least of certain groups, to buy goods and services. The differ- 
ence is that taxes perform this function in a rational and fairly 
predictable fashion and, in a democracy, are subject to popular 
influence if not control. Inflation operates on a hit-or-miss 
basis, a8 a blind force difficult to control. 

Under circumstances such as these, rent control has 
become one of the standard items in the arsenal of economic 
regulations designed to mitigate the impact of inflation on 
living standards. In both world wars rent controls were 
introduced in practically all of the belligerent and in many 
neutral countries. In some nations, such as England, France 
and Germany, rent regulations established during the first 
world war were still in force as regards large segments of the 
housing supply when the second world war began. In the 
majority of countries, rent controls introduced or reintroduced 
during the late war were still in operation when the recent 
phase of military preparation and inflationary developments 
started. 

The new inflationary developments in many countries tend 
to prolong and intensify the demand for continued rent control. 
At the same time there is persistent and perhaps growing 
uncertainty concerning the long-run effects of rent control on 
housing and general living standards, the volume of new 
housing construction, the equitable distribution and alloca- 
tion of space, and so forth. Moreover, a new element is intro- 
duced by the possibility of a long-drawn-out period of 
“cold war”. In such a situation the construction of new 
housing can be continued at a substantial rate, though at a 
lower level than in real peace ; while sacrifices in living stan- 
dards that can be expected under actual war conditions are 
much harder to sustain. The sense of urgency and expediency, 
which pervades the introduction of rent control at the outbreak 
of a major war, is weakened ; and considerations of long-range 
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implications are strengthened. Thus, in view of the likely 
place of rent regulation in economic systems characterised 
by high military expenditures and inflation potentials extend- 
ing over a long and incalculable period of time, a reap- 
praisal of the rent control issue in the light of past 
experience is warranted. 


NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE STUDIES 


It is perfectly astounding to find that the quantity and 
quality of analytical materials on rent control are wholly 
incommensurate with the social and economic importance of 
the problem. Here is a burning public issue which has been 
kept alive over a generation in several important countries, 
and which has been almost a worldwide issue for ten years or 
more. There is an abundance of factual, empirical materials 
which may serve to test the validity of various assertions on 
the effects of rent control ; yet few attempts have been made 
to subject these materials to scientific, dispassionate analysis. 
Discussion of rent control is dominated by dogmatic state- 
ments reflecting the tenants’ or landlords’ point of view and 
by description of the maze of administrative detail. Efforts 
at analytic treatment are scattered and often lack compre- 
hensiveness. The contributions of the International Labour 
Office to comparative analysis of rent control after the first 
world war are still among the best in the field! but, to the 
knowledge of this author, neither the I.L.O. nor any other 
agency of the United Nations has undertaken any research 
similar in scope to analyse the experience during and after 
the second world war. Such a research project is badly needed, 
and it is to be hoped that it will soon be forthcoming. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series G, No.1: 
European Housing Problems Since the War (Geneva, 1924) and Series G, 
No. 3: Housing Policy in Europe (Geneva, 1930). Also Carl Major WRIGHT : 
“ Housing Policy in Wartime ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, 
No. 1, January 1940. For more recent discussions in the United States, 
see Milton FRIEDMAN and George J. STIGLER : Roofs or Ceilings (New York, 
The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 1946) ; Lawrence N. BLoom- 
BERG : “ Rent Control and the Housing Problem ”, in Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics (Madison, Wis.), Vol. XXIII, No. 2, May 1947, 
pp. 214-18; Lloyd Ropwin: “ Rent Control and Housing”, in Social 
Research (New York), Vol. 17, No. 3, September 1950 ; William D. Grampp : 
“ Some Effects of Rent Control”, in The Southern Economic Journal (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.), Vol. XVI, No. 4, April 1950. 
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This article makes no claim to being a substitute for a 
comprehensive international study of rent control. Its objec- 
tive is much more modest. The article will analyse briefly 
the validity of certain propositions regarding rent control in 
the light of United States experience after the second world 
war. It will deal with the effects of rent control on new con- 
struction, the existing supply of rental housing, and the use 
of space ; with changes in the pattern of consumer expendi- 
tures that are associated with rent control ; with the strategic 
question as to who bears the burden of inflation under rent 
control ; and finally, with the effects of decontrol on rents. 

It is not implied that United States experience has unquali- 
fied validity for other countries—in fact, no one country’s 
experience ever has. But for various reasons, which will 
become apparent in the course of this article, the case of the 
United States is an instructive one. The study of experience 
in the United States may raise more questions than it answers. 
However, formulation of the proper questions is the first step 
toward the illumination of a problem. At best, this article 
is no more than a suggestive prelude to broader studies. 


HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES 


A few background facts are essential to an understanding 
of the operation and implications of rent control in the United 
States. The proportion of home ownership is high. In 1940 
more than 41 per cent. of all occupied non-farm dwelling units 
were occupied by their owners. In contrast with most other 
countries, home ownership is widespread among clerical 
employees and workers, and income rises usually produce an 
increase in the percentage of home ownership. 

Outside the largest centres, such as New York and Chicago, 
much of the rental housing supply is not in large apartment 
houses but in older single-family houses and dwellings con- 
taining from two to four apartments. In 1940, detached 
single-family houses, which potentially can be occupied by 
owners or by renters, represented as much as 38 per cent. of 
all tenant-occupied dwelling units. Other single-family houses 
and two- to four-family houses, which can also partially be 
occupied by owners, represented another 40 per cent. of the 
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occupied rental housing. The dwelling units in larger apart- 
ment houses, with five or more apartments, accounted for only 
22 per cent. of the occupied rental supply. 

Unlike most other belligerent countries, the United States 
was able to continue to build a moderate volume of new 
housing during the war, although most of the new construction 
was restricted to war production centres and occupancy by 
war workers. Over the years 1942-45 approximately 1,243,000 
permanent and temporary dwelling units were constructed— 
an annual average of 311,000, which is higher than the annual 
average in the thirties. In addition, there was a substantial 
volume of conversions of large dwellings into smaller apart- 
ments. This activity, coupled with the fortunate fact that the 
continental United States escaped physical war destruction, 
meant that the country emerged from the war with a housing 
supply larger than that before the war. 

Rent control was introduced by the Federal government 
in 1942 and was applied in cities and towns with severe housing 
shortages. By 1943 rental housing in all of the larger cities 
and many of the smaller towns was controlled. In 1946 about 
16 million dwelling units were controlled (the total of renter- 
occupied dwelling units enumerated in 1940 was 16.2 million). 
Rents were frozen variously at 1942 or 1943 levels. The prices 
of houses for sale were not restricted, and a purchaser who 
bought a tenant-occupied house for his own occupancy could 
obtain possession albeit with some delay. 

Without going into detail, it may be said that increases of 
legal rents were limited until 1947 to cases where landlords 
could prove financial loss or hardship and where services or 
facilities were improved. As table I shows, rents increased but 
slightly (a little over 4 per cent.) from 1942 to 1947. In June 
1947 an increase of up to 15 per cent. was permitted by agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant if a written lease extending 
up to the end of 1948 was executed. This law was passed 
in the expectation that there would be fairly general decontrol 
before the end of 1948—an expectation that was not fulfilled. 
It seems that only a minority of tenants in rent-controlled 
apartments agreed to this voluntary increase. The rent index 
rose approximately 7 per cent. from 1947 to 1948. 

In 1947 and 1948 some small areas were decontrolled by 
action of the Federal government. Federal legislation in 1949 
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and 1950 took major steps toward the removal of rent control 
by giving increasing responsibility for maintenance or termi- 
nation of control to state and local government bodies. In 
addition, the Federal formula for adjustment of rents was 
liberalised in favour of landlords. As a result, seven states 
had completely removed controls by the end of 1950, and 
there were numerous local decontrol actions. At the end of 
that year an estimated total of 10 million family units were 
under Federal or local rent control—only two-thirds of the 
number of units controlled in 1946. The rent index increased 
about another 4 per cent. from 1948 to 1949 and from 
1949 to 1950. But the dynamics of progressive decontrol 
are more clearly indicated in the quarterly indexes, also 
shown in table I. During the third quarter of 1951 the index 
was 26 per cent. higher than the 1942 index. 


TABLE I. CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, ALL ITEMS, AND RENT, 


FOR MODERATE INCOME FAMILIES IN LARGE CITIES 
(1935-39= 100) 














Annual indexes Quarterly indexes * 

Year Year and quarter 
All items Rent All items Rent 
1940 100.2 104.6 1949 I 169.5 120.1 
1941 105.2 106.4 II | 169.6 120.6 
1942 116.6 108.8 Itt 169.6 121.2 
1943 123.7 108.7 IV 167.5 122.2 
1944 125.7 109.1 1950 I 167.0 122.9 
1945 128.6 109.5 II 170.2 130.9 
1946 139.5 110.1 Iil 174.6 131.8 
1947 159.6 113 6 IV 178.8 132.9 
1948 171.9 121.2 1951 I 184.5 134.7 
1949 170.2 126.4 II 185.2 135.7 
1950 171.9 131.0 Ill 186.6 137.5 


























Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; revised series which, among other things, makes 
= for rents of newly constructed dwelling units for occupancy by moderate income 
amilies. 

2 March, June, September, December. 


The latest extension of Federal rent control, in 1951, goes 
to 30 June 1952. It relaxes the regulations in various respects, 
but also gives the Federal government authority under certain 
conditions to recontrol rents in critical areas. This authority, 
which has already been exercised in several cases, is due to the 
occurrence of severe housing shortages around military instal- 
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lations and in war production centres since the Korean incident 
and the initiation of the United States programme of military 
preparedness. Significantly, the authority includes the control 
of new rental housing built since the end of the war, which had 
previously been exempt from control. 

With this background information, it is now possible to 
examine some of the contentions in the heated battle over the 
implications of rent control, and to offer some quantitative 
observations to take the place of dogmatic assertions. 


EFFECT OF RENT CONTROL ON NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Post-war housing construction has been at very high levels 
in the United States. From 1946 to 1950 nearly 5 million non- 
farm dwelling units were built. The average annual volume 
of construction was the highest in history, and the average 
annual number of new dwelling units per hundred thousand 
of the population was about as large as in the period 1920-24, 
although a little lower than in the second half of the twenties.* 

Only a small proportion (about 2.3 per cent.) of new housing 
construction since 1946 has been publicly financed. However, 
low-cost, liberal financing under governmental mortgage-insur- 
ance and mortgage-guarantee programmes has had an impor- 
tant part in expanding the volume of private housing construc- 
tion. The question as to whether the volume of building would 
have been equally large without these programmes is un- 
answerable. For the purpose of this analysis, the important fact 
is that throughout the post-war period practically all of the 
human and material resources available for housing construc- 
tion were in fact utilised, with few temporary and localised 
exceptions. Assuming that a free rental market for existing 
housing or earlier removal of rent controls would have induced 
even more construction, additional new supply would have been 
possible only through additional cost and price increases for 





1 About 850 new dwelling units per hundred thousand of the population 
were built annually from 1920 to 1924 and from 1946 to 1950. The com- 
parable rate for the years 1925-29 was about 920. These rates are com- 
puted on the basis of the 1920 non-farm population for 1920-24, on inter- 
polated 1925 non-farm population for 1925-29, and on interpolated 1945 
non-farm population for 1946-50. Since the average size of households 
has been declining, the annual building rate per hundred thousand of the 
population is but a very rough basis for comparison. 
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construction, that is, through processes involving inflationary 
potentials. If the position is accepted that rent control tended 
to damp the production of new housing, rent control had an 
anti-inflationary influence in this respect. 

But would it perhaps have been possible, under free market 
conditions, to build more housing and less non-residential 
construction ? Since the demand for non-residential building 
was a8 strong as the demand for housing, a shift of resources 
in favour of housing would have involved more cost and price 
rises—again an inflationary process when practically all avail- 
able resources are utilised. In fact, housing construction 
expenditures during the post-war period represented about 
the same proportion of total construction expenditures as 
during the twenties 1, another period of high demand and one 
without any comprehensive rent control in the United States. 
It thus appears that housing had neither a more favoured 
nor a less favoured relative position in total construction. To 
give housing a more favoured position without inviting greater 
cost rises would have involved direct controls of non-residential 
construction—an approach tried during the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program of 1946 but given up after disappoint- 
ing experiences. 

There remains the question whether there might have 
been more rental housing construction without rent control. 
Here again, the only possible yardstick is a comparison with 
the period after the first world war. From 1946 to 1950, 
about 13.2 per cent. of all new dwelling units were in struc- 
tures with three or more family units, which are most clearly 
of the rental type. From 1920 to 1924 this percentage was 
18.5. The contrast is even stronger if two-family structures 
are included in the comparison. On this basis, approximately 
17 per cent. of the new construction from 1946 to 1950 was 
for rental, as against 36 per cent. for the period 1920-24. Thus, 
there has been a substantial decline in the provision of new 
rental housing. This decline can at least partially be ascribed 
to rent control. Although rents on newly constructed housing 
were uncontrolled, rent control for existing housing estab- 
lished an atmosphere unfavourable to investment in rental 





1The ratio of housing construction expenditures to total construction 
expenditures was 52.1 per cent. for 1946-50, 53.3 per cent. for 1925-29, and 
52.9 per cent. for 1920-24. 
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housing, since there was a possibility that controls might some- 
time later be extended to new units. That this fear was not 
groundless is shown by the recent inclusion of rental housing 
built since the end of the war in rent regulations for several 
communities, where rents were recontrolled because of condi- 
tions created by the hostilities in Korea and the expansion 
of the armed forces. Also, rent control may act as a brake 
on willingness to invest by making it more difficult to estimate 
the financial prospects of new rental developments, which will 
depend to a substantial extent on the timing and extent 
of decontrol of the existing housing supply. The marked 
difference in the proportion of rental housing between the two 
post-war periods, however, may also partly be due to a long- 
term trend toward single-family houses for owner occupancy. 
For this reason, rent control should perhaps not be held wholly 
responsible for the change. 

In summary, the odds are that the volume of housing 
construction in the United States would not have been sub- 
stantially larger without rent control; and if it had been 
larger, this would probably have raised building costs. No 
appreciable effect of rent control seems to be indicated on 
this score. But rent control was in all probability an impor- 


tant factor in reducing the volume of new rental housing 
construction. 


EFFECT ON RENTAL HOUSING SUPPLY 


The statement that rent control tends to shift existing 
rental housing to owner-occupied housing can be tested in the 
United States by observing the changes in tenure of single- 
family and similar houses. In other countries, where larger 
apartment houses are more important and where ownership 
of individual apartments is more common, the shift seems to 
occur primarily through the sale of apartments to owner- 
occupants. 

According to the 1950 Census of Housing, the number of 
single-family detached houses that were occupied by renters 
was actually more than one million lower than in 1940. Another 
indication of large-scale shifts of dwelling units from tenant 
occupancy to owner occupancy is the fact that from 1940 to 
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1950 the number of owner-occupied units rose by 71 per cent., 
while the number of renter-occupied units increased only by 
4.7 per cent. 

As was mentioned before, changes of this kind are normal 
in the United States during periods of rising incomes, but it is 
the judgment of this observer that rent control was an impor- 
tant contributing factor. Many owners of single-family and 
other small houses, faced with the alternative of receiving a con- 
trolled rent for the use of their property or selling the property 
at an uncontrolled price to an owner-occupant, naturally 
preferred to sell. With uncontrolled or less rigidly controlled 
rents, they might have continued to rent. It is, indeed, 
astonishing that the supply of rental housing was not reduced 
more sharply—in 1950 there were still more than 5 million 
detached single-family houses in the rental supply. 

In any event, rent control seems to have been a factor in 
reducing the existing supply of rental housing, in addition 
to holding back the volume of new rental construction (as 
shown in the preceding section). 


EFFECTS ON THE USE OF SPACE 


If rent control should have influenced the intensity of 
occupancy, one would expect to find different changes in 
utilisation of space in tenant-occupied dwelling units, most 
of which were subject to rent control, and in owner-occupied 
houses, which were not subject to control. Comparative figures 
for 1940 and 1950 are shown in tables II and III. While some 
decontrols had occurred before April 1950 when the Census 
was taken, and although the figures for tenant-occupied 


TABLE Il. PERCENTAGE OF NON-FARM DWELLING UNITS WITH 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM, 1940 AND 1950 











No. of persons Owner-occupied Tenant-occupied 
pe oom 1940 | 1950 1940 | 1950 
0.75 or less... 68.0 68.3 48.4 51.5 
0.76 to 1.00 20.2 21.7 29.9 28.2 
101 to 150 .. 7.4 6.9 12.6 12.0 
1.51 or more .. 4.2 3.1 9.1 8.3 














Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. The figures for 1950 are preliminary. 
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housing include the new uncontrolled units built or converted 
since the end of the war, the majority of rented units were 
at that time still under control. 

It will be seen from table II that the percentage of tenant- 
occupied units with 0.75 or less persons per room (that is, a low 
intensity of use) increased from 48.4 to 51.5. No increase 
occurred in the owner-occupied segment. At the other end of 
the scale, the percentage of tenant-occupied units with 1.51 
or more persons per room decreased, but there was an even 
sharper drop for owner-occupied units. According to table ITI, 
the percentage of rented dwelling units with only one occupant 
increased from 9.0 to 12.6. The owner-occupied segment 
shows no change. The percentage of units with two occupants 
rose at about the same rate for both rented and owner-occupied 
dwellings. At the other end of the scale, the percentage of 
units with 5 occupants and with 6 or more occupants declined 
more sharply in the rented than in the owner-occupied segment 
of the housing supply. 

In other words, differentials between owner-occupied and 
tenant-occupied units are indeed found. With increasing real 
incomes from 1940 to 1950, it would be reasonable to expect 
a general tendency toward less intensive utilisation of housing 
space, affecting both owner-occupied and tenant-occupied 
units. The fact that this tendency was more pronounced in 
rented housing can reasonably be ascribed to rent control, 
which makes it possible for families and single persons to afford 
more space than they could pay for without control. On the 
other hand, the percentage changes indicating less intensive 
utilisation are not as great or as uniform as one might expect. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE OF NON-FARM DWELLING UNITS WITH 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF OCCUPANTS, 1940 AND 1950 





Owner-occupied Tenant-occupied 


No. of occupants 
1940 1950 1940 








7.3 . 9.0 
25.3 ‘ 26.7 
22.8 J 23.2 
19.9 J 17.8 
11.8 , 10.5 
6 or more. . . 12.9 ' 12.8 























Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. The figures for 1950 are preliminary. 
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To this observer, at least, it seems important to see just how 
serious the uneconomic use of space engendered by rent control 
has been. 


CHANGE IN PATTERN OF CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 


That rents have not kept pace with general price increases 
is evident from table I. By 1945, when both rents and other 
prices were controlled, the general consumer price index (which 
includes rents) was nearly 29 per cent. higher than in 1940, 
while the rent index had risen less than 5 per cent. By 1948, 
when general price control had been removed for some time, 
the disparity had widened, general prices being up almost 
72 per cent. and rents less than 16 per cent. By 1950, partial 
decontrols of rents and the inclusion of new, uncontrolled 
rental units in the rent index reduced the disparity somewhat 
—rents were 25 per cent. and general consumer prices 72 per 
cent. higher than in 1940.1 

Rents failed also to keep pace with incomes and consumer 
expenditures. From 1940 to 1948, disposable personal income 
(income after income tax) increased by about 150 per cent. 
and total consumer expenditures by 157 per cent., as against 
the 16 per cent. increase for rents. In 1950, both disposable 
income and consumer expenditures were about 170 per cent. 
higher than in 1940, compared to the average rent increase 
of 25 per cent. 

The meaning of these disparities will become clearer in the 
following comparison. At the end of 1947, when rent control 
was still fully effective, the share (weight) of rent in the con- 
sumer price index was 12.5 per cent. of total consumer expen- 
ditures included in the price index, as against 18.1 per cent. 
in 1935-39. Meanwhile, the share of food had increased 
from 33.9 to 42.0 and that of clothing (apparel) from 10.5 to 
12.0. These shifts have more than statistical significance. 
There is at least a presumption that the 1940-47 increase in 
food and clothing demand, both in quantity and quality, was 
in part the result of incomes set free by rent control for pur- 
chases of other things, and that the price rises for these and 





1 The disparity between the two indexes would be even greater if the 
rent index was compared with consumer prices other than rent. 
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other consumer goods were greater than they would have been 
without rent control. To the extent that this was the case, 
repression of rent inflation through control led to more price 
inflation in other fields—an observation that should serve as 
a caution against acceptance of the statement that rent control 
generally has anti-inflationary effects. 

Thus, rent control in the United States has had the result 
of reducing the proportion of housing expenditures to total 
consumption expenditures, for those who were protected by rent 
control. It is important in this context to state that this 
change occurred at a time when real incomes were rising 
generally and for most wage earners. In the case of the United 
States, then, rent control was a factor not only in the main- 
tenance of consumption standards, but in the rise of relative 
consumer expenditures for food, clothing, recreation, radios, 
television, and so forth. 

The shift in the pattern of consumer expenditures for large 
numbers of families protected by rent control, once estab- 
lished and firmly embedded in family spending habits, is 
difficult to change. In many countries it was found to be a 
serious handicap to the incentive to move into new housing. 
It has sometimes been argued that a permanent reduction of 
the ratio of workers’ income spent on housing is desirable 
since the cost of housing is too high anyway. But there is a 
real question as to whether rent control is an effective and 
equitable way of accomplishing this, as will become apparent 
in the next section. It may also be noted that even the average 
rents in government-subsidised new housing after both world 
wars have tended to be higher than average rents in com- 
parable old housing subject to control.” 

In the United States, the decline in controlled rents relative 
to other prices and to incomes and total consumer expendi- 
tures tells only part of the story, and the same is probably 
true in other countries. Although the rent index increased 
only 31 per cent. from 1940 to 1950, the average monthly rent 





1 For examples of drastic changes in the ratio of rent to income in several 
countries after the first world war, see European Housing Problems Since 
the War, op. cit., p. 30. 

* According to a reliable observer of British new towns now being devel- 
oped, the discrepancy between rents in controlled housing and the rents to 
be charged for new, subsidised accommodation seems to be a problem in 
inducing people to become residents of new towns. 
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per tenant-occupied dwelling unit, as reported by the Census, 
rose by more than 50 per cent.1' This difference is due to a 
variety of factors. The Census completely covers new or con- 
verted dwelling units that are not controlled. It includes all 
units,while the rent index relates only to units normally rented 
by moderate-income families and is limited to thirty-four cities. 
The Census data perhaps reflect more adequately the results 
of illegal practices of both landlords and tenants. Finally, the 
rent index fails to measure the 1940-50 shifts in the quality 
of housing occupied. In 1940, much of the higher-priced 
rental housing was vacant; by 1950, this segment of the 
housing stock was fully occupied.’ 

Even the increase in average rent shown by the Census 
does not fully express what has happened to the housing 
expenditures of all consumers in the United States, as will be 
seen in the following section. 


Wuo BEARS THE BURDEN OF INFLATION ? 


There has been an unfortunate preoccupation in the rent 
control controversy with the relative gains and losses of 
tenants and landlords—unquestionably the result of the 
highly emotional overtones in the landlord-tenant relationship, 
where even the names of the contracting parties are derived 
from feudal ages. Rent control raises, of course, questions of 
equity between landlords and tenants * and of the economic 
implications of inequities. But for economic and social ana- 
lysis it is perhaps much more important to view the effects 
of rent control from the point of view of two groups of housing 





1 Based on “gross rents”. This includes not only the rent for the 
dwelling unit but also the average monthly cost of water, electricity, gas, 
and other fuel either included in the rent or paid separately by the tenant, 
but excludes any parts of the rent paid for furniture in furnished apart- 
ments. Comparisons of gross rents are more nearly accurate than com- 
parisons of actual rents paid (contract rents), which reflect also changes in 
5 proportion of furnished apartments and in other services included in 
the rent. 

? For an anlysis of these problems, written before the 1950 Census results 
were known, see Sherman J. MaIsEt : “ Have We Underestimated Increases 
in Rents and Shelter Expenditures ?”, in Journal of Political Economy 
(Chicago, Ill.), Vol. LVII, No. 2, April 1949. 

?D. Gale Jonnson : “ Rent Control and the Distribution of Income ”, 
in American Economic Review (Menasha, Wis.), Vol. XLI, No. 2, May 1951. 
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consumers—those protected and those not protected by rent 
control, or the “ haves ” and “ have nots ”. (In the case of the 
United States, the large number of pre-war home owners 
constitute a third group not affected directly by rent control.) 

Economists have not been oblivious to this approach. 
Thus, James E. Meade analyses the British post-war situation 
as follows : 


The present position is grossly inequitable and grossly inefficient. 
Those lucky occupiers who are protected by rent restriction obtain 
accommodation exceptionally cheaply and have no incentive to 
economise dwelling space by living in a smaller dwelling, letting off 
rooms to lodgers, etc. Those unlucky persons (often ex-servicemen 
and women attempting to set up home) who are not in this charmed 
circle cannot find accommodation, largely because the protected 
“ sitting birds ” have little or no incentive to make room for them.? 


Others have made passing references to rent control as dividing 
consumers into two groups. However, to the writer’s know- 
ledge no attempt has been made to analyse rent control 
experience from this point of view. Rent control in the United 
States furnishes an excellent case for this approach. 

Conceptually, rent control may be considered a means of 
redistributing the burden of inflation, as against that distribu- 
tion which would occur without control. The redistribution 
operates not only as between landlords and tenants of rent- 
controlled housing but also as between the protected tenants 
and other housing consumers. To view rent control in this 
manner becomes increasingly important when restrictions 
extend over long periods of time, during which population and 
families grow in number, and the proportion of those enjoying 
the benefits of rent control declines. 

The question is whether, through rent control, the “ have 
nots ” are made to bear a disproportionate share of the burden 
of housing inflation, compared to the share borne by the 
“haves ”. The further question is whether this distribution 
of the burden is warranted on criteria of equity and welfare. 

As to the first question, it is clear that the “ have nots ” 
are prevented from bidding for rent-controlled space on equal 
terms with the “haves”. Only those rent-controlled units 
released by the “ haves ” are available to the “ have nots ”. 





1 James Edward Mrape: Planning and the Price Mechanism—The 
Liberal-Socialist Solution (London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1948). 
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Rent regulation, however, weakens the incentive to give up 
rent-controlled dwelling units—as Meade has pointed out. 
Because of the tendency of the “ haves ” to retain controlled 
dwelling units, the chances for the “ have nots ” of obtaining 
such units are greatly reduced, and these chances are determin- 
ed in large measure by luck, favouritism, and “side-payments ”. 
In some countries, elaborate public controls have been set 
up to determine priorities ; but these controls are difficult if 
not impossible to administer in any effective and equitable 
manner. 

For the majority or “have nots”, then, the means of 
obtaining housing are purchase of houses or co-operative 
apartments at uncontrolled prices, high-rental tenancy in new 
high-cost projects, or prolonged “doubling-up” and makeshift 
arrangements. To the extent that they are able to obtain 
separate dwellings units they are made to pay the full economic 
cost of housing, whereas the “ haves ” pay less.* 

In the United States, where home ownership and renting 
are about evenly divided, the inflationary forces were permitted 
to operate fully in half the housing supply—in the uncontrolled 
market for houses for owner-occupancy. These forces were 
practically shut off from the other half—the rent-controlled 
units. Obviously, the price pressures on half the supply were 
much greater than if they had been distributed over the entire 
supply. Yet it is this uncontrolled half of the existing supply 
(together with new and converted dwelling units) that has 
been available to meet the demand of most of the “ have nots ”. 
In other words, the “ have nots ” were forced to bear the full 
burden of inflation in the price structure of housing, or at 
least a disproportionate share of it. 

Statistics in the United States, as well as in other countries, 
are not prepared in a way that would permit an adequate 
analysis of the numbers and characteristics of the “ haves ” 
and “ have nots ” ; but certain impressions may be obtained 
from population and other data. More than 10 million mar- 
riages have been registered since the end of the war ; in addi- 
tion, several millions of couples married in wartime did not 
establish separate households. In the majority of cases, the 





1If the “ have nots” can move into subsidised housing, their rent is 
usually still higher than the rent for comparable rent-controlled housing. 
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young married couples were “ have nots ”.1 From the beginning 
of 1946 to the end of 1951, about 14 million new and existing 
houses were purchased for owner-occupancy at uncontrolled 
prices.2, Approximately 800,000 new rental units * exempt 
from rent control were built and occupied. Conversion of 
existing dwellings, also exempt from control, must have 
accounted for at least 500,000 units. In other words, there 
are now an estimated 15 million dwelling units the occupants 
of which pay the full economic costs of housing on the basis of 
1946-51 price levels. However, not all of these were “ have nots ”. 
The figures include some cases of double counting (for example, 
a family which bought a house in 1946, moved to another 
locality and bought again in 1950); probably one-third of the 
house purchasers over the period 1946-51 had previously 
owned a house.‘ If only two-thirds of the 15 million dwelling 
units requiring payment of full economic costs at 1946-51 
price levels were occupied by “ have nots ”, one would arrive 
at a figure of approximately 10 million. In other words, by 
1951 the number of “have nots ” paying the full post-war 
costs of housing equalled the number of tenants then protected 
by rent control. 

With the pressure of the “ have nots” concentrated on 
the market for houses for owner-occupancy, the number of 
owner-occupied dwelling units increased from 11.4 million (or 
41 per cent.) of all occupied non-farm dwelling units in 1940, 
to 19.5 million (or 53 per cent.) in 1950. This phenomenal 
change reflects both the effects of rent control and the historical 
preference of American families for the purchase of single- 
family houses when incomes are high. 

Who were the “have nots”? Are they perhaps more 
capable of paying the full economic costs than the others ? 
All indications point toward the opposite conclusion. Most of 





1 At the same time there were, of course, dissolutions of families through 
death, divorce and separation. However, these do not necessarily result 
in an equivalent dissolution of households, particularly under rent control 
which facilitates maintenance of separate households on the part of broken 
families. 

? Author’s estimate based on 1946-50 data from the Surveys of Consumer 
Finances, published by the Federal Reserve Board. 

* Based on official estimates of the number of newly built dwelling units 
in structures containing three or more units, plus half of the dwelling units 
in two-family houses. 

“Based on the Surveys of Consumer Finances. 
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them are young families with income earners who, because of 
their age, generally have not yet reached the peak of their 
earning capacity. Most of the “have nots” are growing 
families with increasing responsibilities. A large proportion 
of them are veterans’ families... In other words, from the 
point of view of equity and welfare, there is a real question 
whether these groups should be penalised in favour of older, 
established households by differentiation in housing costs that 
is tantamount to taxing them more heavily than the “ haves”. 

The amount of this “taxation” can be illustrated by 
differences in rentals and in carrying charges on owner-occupied 
houses. According to a sample survey in 1949, the average 
monthly rent in newly constructed rental projects was about 
twice the average monthly rent in existing rental housing.? 
The monthly mortgage payments for single-family houses 
bought in recent years with mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration was $55-60, as against less than $30 
for the years immediately preceding the second world war— 
in spite of easier credit supported by the Government. Thus, 
housing expenditures as a percentage of income would show 
substantial variations within each income group for “ haves ” 
and “have nots”. The unity of the price system prevailing in a 
market operation is broken by rent control, and broken in such 
@ way as to create sharp and unjustifiable inequities between 
different groups of consumers of about equal capacity to pay. 

The operation of the price system in housing may produce 
neither a completely efficient nor a socially desirable allocation 
of space—the operation of the housing market is imperfect in 
many ways. But rent control can hardly be advocated as a 
cure of the basic imperfections of the market, since it super- 
imposes its own inefficiencies in the allocation and equitable 
distribution of space on those of the market operation. 

In other countries where home ownership is less important 
or where the volume of new construction has been smaller 





1 These statements are derived from reports of the Bureau of the Census 
and the Surveys of Consumer Finances. The Census reports show also 
that “doubling-up” and overcrowding during the post-war period were more 
prevalent among veterans’ families. According to the Surveys of Con- 
sumer Finances, one-third of the home purchasers in the post-war period 
were veterans. 

2“ Trends in New Housing”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, 
D.C.), July 1951. 
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than in the United States, other criteria may have to be used 
to trace the relative numerical importance of “ haves” and 
“have nots ”, and the burdens imposed on the latter. The 
purchase of apartments rather than of houses may be involved, 
as in Brazil and Israel where this writer was able in recent 
years to make his own observations. The burden on the 
“have nots” may be exp...sed primarily in bonuses and 
“side payments ” for obtaining rent-controlled units, or in the 
psychological as well as monetary costs of subleasing or pro- 
longed “doubling-up ”. In any event, investigation of the 
burden of inflation on different groups of housing consumers 
appears to be a promising approach to clarifying the rent control 
issue both from an economic and from a social viewpoint. The 
merits and implications of perpetuated rent control could be 
evaluated more clearly if the searchlight was directed upon 
the effects on different groups of consumers, rather than on 
the opposition between landlords and tenants. 

If the results of this approach argue for speedier decontrol 
than has occurred in most countries, the question of profits 
accruing to owners of pre-war housing can perhaps be solved 
in more rational fashion by taxation, as has been proposed by 
Meade? and others. 

The analysis of United States experience may perhaps 
suggest that the division of the population into two groups 
could have been avoided if controls had been applied both to 
the sale prices of existing houses for owner-occupancy and to 
rents. But, quite apart from the extreme administrative 
difficulties of controlling sale prices efficiently and equitably, 
and from the problem of obtaining public acceptance of such 
@ measure in a country where half the non-farm families own 
the houses they occupy, the basic division of the population 
into “haves” and “have nots” cannot be avoided by this 
means. As population and families grow, there must be an 
increasing number of households that are required to pay the 
full economic cost of housing at post-war price levels if they 
wish to obtain separate dwelling units. Housing subsidised 
by public agencies can modify the burden on some of the 
“have nots” but, in the writer’s judgment, public housing 
programmes ought to be determined on the basis of long- 





1Op. cit. 
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range objectives rather than regarded as auxiliaries to rent 
control. The effects of rent control are usually too pervasive 
for them to be successfully coped with through public housing 
programmes, as is shown by experience between the wars 
in most countries. 


EFFECT OF DECONTROL ON RENTS 


Experience in the United States is revealing in yet another 
respect—the movement of rents after decontrol. Uncertainty 
over the magnitude of rent rises upon removal of control 
has always been one of the factors inhibiting decontrol. 

In 10 of the 34 cities for which the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics computes rent indexes, rents have been completely 
free of controls for varying periods of time. The data for these 
cities are shown in table IV. The percentage increases in rents 
from the date of decontrol to the third quarter of 1951 range 
from 14 to 39. The average monthly increase, which is more 
significant because of the different time periods covered, varies 
between 0.6 and 2.6 per cent. In these cities, the rent indexes 
now are roughly 30 to 55 per cent. higher than in 1942. The 
upward movement of renis is, of course, not yet terminated, 
but observation of quarterly data suggests that, after the 
initial impact of decontrol during the first six to twelve months, 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN RENT INDEXES AFTER 
RENT DECONTROL FOR TEN U.S. CITIES 



































No. of Percentage | Average 
months increase | percentage 
City Decontrol date since since increase 
decontrol' | decontrol | per month 
Birmingham ...... May 1950 15 37 2.5 
ED.» ty .0° aren bared wa Oct. 1949 22 36 1.6 
Jacksonville. ...... Aug. 1949 24 15 0.6 
Los Angeles ...... Dec. 1950 9 21 2.3 
Milwaukee ....... Aug. 1949 24 39 1.6 
Fra May 1950 15 14 1.0 
a ae Mar. 1950 16 30 1.9 
Portland, Ore. ..... Dec. 1950 9 16 1.8 
a June 1950 12 31 2.6 
Savannah*® ....... Mar. 1950 16 38 2.4 
Source : U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1 Approximate number of months to latest index date. * These cities were recontrolled 
in recent months ; however, rents during the third quarter of 1951 still reflect fully an uncon- 
trolled rental market. * Date of removal of Federal rent control. Until August 1950 rents 


were much more loosely controlled under state laws and increased 17 per cent. within 12 months. 
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the rise in rents tends to slow down. There is no present indica- 
tion that rents will double either in comparison with rents at 
the date of decontrol or with pre-war rents. 

The timing of decontrol and the circumstances under which 
it occurred must be considered in this connection. Rents were 
decontrolled in most cases after four to five years of a high 
volume of new housing construction and at a time when the 
post-war housing shortage was substantially reduced. 

A special study of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics } 
gives more detail of the effects of decontrol in seven cities, on the 
basis of decontrol experience ranging from one to five months. 
In these cases, from one-third to three-fifths of previously 
controlled dwelling units had been affected by rent increases. 
In other words, no rent rises were registered for from two- 
fifths to two-thirds of the units during the indicated period. 
Rent increases for those units which were raised ranged from 
16 to 40 per cent., but the average rent increase for all units 
that were free to rise varied only between 6.6 and 16.7 per cent. 
The greatest percentage increases were reported for families 
with incomes of less than $2,000 a year. Data along these lines 
would be much more valuable if they covered a longer period 
from the date of decontrol. 

It should be noted that rents have increased substantially 
even in cities where control is still in force. The rent rises from 
1942 to 1951 in 24 such cities for which the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics compiles indexes ranged from 12 per cent. for 
New York City to 48 per cent. for Denver, Colorado. These 
differences are explained by many local variations in rent 
control practices and partial decontrols permitted under more 
recent post-war legislation, and also by the extent to which 
newly constructed rental units, which are exempt from control, 
are included in the data making up the index. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Experience in the United States may be briefly summarised 
as follows: 

(1) There is no evidence that under rent control the total 
volume of post-war residential construction was held below 
the maximum set by available resources. 





1 Monthly Labor Review, March 1950. 
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(2) The volume of new housing contruction for rent was 
unusually low in spite of exemption of such housing from 
rent control. This reflects perhaps an underlying trend towards 
single-family house construction as well as adverse effects of 
rent control. 


(3) The supply of existing rental housing was reduced 
under rent control by transfer of single-family and other small 
houses from the rental to the sales market. 


(4) There has been an uneconomic use of space. under rent 
control, as is shown by a decline in intensity of utilisation of 
moderate proportions from 1940 to 1950. 


(5) Housing expenditures of those protected by rent control 
have declined substantially in relation to their incomes, while 
most of the ever increasing group of consumers who were not 
in possession of pre-war dwellings have had to pay the full 
economic costs of housing at post-war price levels. This 
division of the population into two groups bearing dispropor- 
tionate shares of the burden of inflation is perhaps the most 
serious effect of rent control, and one that is indefensible on 
either economic or social criteria. 


(6) Experience with complete decontrol in several United 
States cities seems to indicate that, under the specific circum- 
stances as to timing of decontrol and market conditions, 
average rent increases of 1.5 to 2 per cent. per month might 
be expected during the first two years. Recent post-war 
experience allows no projection beyond this period. 


In several respects, experience in the United States does not 
conform to the implications of rent control in European 
countries after the first world war, as this writer observed 
them. In many of these countries there was less residential 
construction than would have been physically possible. The 
uneconomic use of space under rent control was perhaps more 
serious than in the United States after the recent war. The 
division of the population into “ haves ” and “ have nots ” was 
certainly in evidence everywhere but, ironically enough, it was 
less apparent because the needs of the “ have nots ” were not 
as rapidly met as they were in the United States during 
the recent post-war period, and the burden imposed on them 
was more hidden. 
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These observations suggest that the effects of rent control 
might vary with economic and other circumstances associated 
with rent control. One important variable that should be 
further investigated is the gap between the level of controlled 
rents and of full economic costs of housing not subject to 
control. For purposes of simplification, it may be said that 
the difference between the two in the United States has been 
100 per cent., that is, a family not possessing a rent-controlled 
dwelling unit could satisfy its demand only at a monthly 
cost that was double the cost of similar accommodation to 
the “haves”. This gap can be more easily bridged, under 
conditions of reasonably full employment and rising incomes, 
than the phenomenal gap in the countries with more serious 
inflation and rigid rent control at pre-war level. A family 
facing the choice between paying, say, $35 a month for sub- 
let quarters and $70 for a separate dwelling unit is more 
likely to decide in favour of the latter than if the choice is 
between $35 and $350. This is by no means an unrealistic 
example. For France, it appears to be quite realistic, even 
assuming some form of government aid and profit limitation 
for new housing.* 

The magnitude of the gap is, of course, the product of the 
inflationary price rise and of the adjustment of controlled rents. 
The magnitude and speed of inflation also have an important 
effect on decisions of private builders to undertake rental con- 
struction. Uncertainties in respect to future building costs and 
rents, engendered by hyperinflation, would probably deter 
private building even in the absence of rent control. In addi- 
tion, hyperinflation is often accompanied by a decline in real 
incomes of the majority of the population, which of itself is 
a poor condition for high residential building activity. The 
slow inflation in the United States since 1940 has been accom- 
panied by a rise in real income for the majority of families, 
including wage earners. Thus, some of the phenomena observed 
in European countries after the first world war may be results 
of severe inflation in combination with rent control rather 
than of rent control alone. 





1 See MINISTERE DE LA RECONSTRUCTION ET DE L’URBANISME : Se loger 
(Paris, 1949), p. 168. This presentation of French housing problems comes 
to the conclusion that an upward adjustment of controlled rents is essential 
to a larger programme of housing construction, even with government aid. 
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The institution of home ownership in the United States is 
so widespread, and the preference for home ownership under 
conditions of high income so strong, that the payment of full 
economic costs for this kind of housing proved to be no deter- 
rent to the “ have nots ”, as well as to some of the “ haves ” 
who exchanged rent-controlled units for suburban homes of 
their own—at roughly double the cost. On the other hand, the 
builder who constructs houses for sale is much less exposed 
to uncertainties in respect to costs and prices since his risks 
are limited to the short period between construction and sale. 
Thus, new residential building for sale could be produced 
more rapidly and in larger volume than building for rent. 
In other countries, where home ownership is less generally 
accepted, the results might not have been the same. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Co-operation in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


While co-operative movements can greatly assist progress in the 
less developed areas of the world, they cannot be expected to grow there 
in the same spontaneous fashion as they did in the industrialised 
countries during the last century. It is for this reason that the nations 
belonging to the International Labour Organisation have agreed on 
the need for official encouragement of co-operation in the non-self- 
governing territories as part of an enlightened social and economic 
programme. 

We reproduce below a paper prepared by the International Labour 
Office for a committee of the United Nations concerned with informa- 
tion from the non-self-governing territories. The paper is a general 
study of the principal obstacles to co-operation in the various fields 
where a co-operative movement would fill an urgent need of the popula- 
tions, and of the best methods of overcoming these difficulties. It is 
therefore thought that it will be of interest to a wider circle of readers 
than that for which it was originally prepared. 


The problems involved in the establishment of co-operative 
movements in the non-self-governing territories are here discussed 
primarily with reference to the indigenous populations of those 
territories, since the co-operative organisation of European settlers 
is in some places well advanced and frequently develops with little 
government assistance. With regard to the native populations, 
however, the problems are vast and numerous, the extent of govern- 
ment action to tackle them varies widely and, though solid results 
are being achieved in certain territories, much progress has still 
to be made before the situation can be regarded as satisfactory. 
Where appropriate, examples drawn from the experience of inde- 
pendent countries in which similar conditions prevail have been 
given, as it is felt that the people of the non-self-governing terri- 
tories can draw considerable benefit from this experience. 
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The possibilities of co-operative development and expansion 
in the non-self-governing territories are, of course, governed to a 
large extent by the general character of their economy and by the 
historical and social background of their inhabitants. From the 
economic point of view these countries, despite geographical differ- 
ences, are characterised by a very low standard of living, a constant 
struggle against natural forces (climate, floods, disease and pests), 
and an inability to make proper use of available resources. 

The great majority of the inhabitants are peasants and agri- 
cultural workers living on a bare subsistence level, cultivating their 
land by primitive methods primarily for consumption and only 
incidentally for sale. From the point of view of external trade, 
nearly all these territories follow a common pattern—a few staple 
products and raw materials are produced for the world market and 
are therefore subject to fluctuations in demand resulting in pros- 
perity or depression in the territory concerned. Contact with the 
currents of world trade has, however, led to an expansion of the 
field of cash payments and to a growing dependence on money 
capital even for agricultural production, giving rise in turn to wide- 
spread indebtedness among both rural and urban populations 
(a phenomenon more marked in Asia than in Africa) and subjecting 
the traditional fabric of a self-sufficient society based on personal 
and communal relations to the dissolving forces of a commercial 
economy. 

There are wide differences in the social and historical back- 
grounds of the populations, and these include peoples in all stages 
of development. The question therefore arises whether the co- 
operative movement can be of service to all of them and to what 
extent it can be promoted among them. It is clear that, since 
co-operation can only function in an organised society, it cannot 
be adapted to the conditions of tribes living in a relatively uncivilised 
or savage state and subject to no governmental authority. On the 
other hand, there is sometimes a mistaken belief that co-operative 
action is foreign to all colonial conditions and that the experiments 
of economically and socially more advanced: countries cannot be 
transferred with any degree of success to less developed communities. 
This, however, is an oversimplification, since the principle of mutual 
aid—which is essentially what co-operation means—is valid for 
any condition of society and as a matter of fact is often the basis 
of human activity in the non-self-governing territories. In many 
parts of Asia and Africa agriculture is still practised on a communal 
or tribal basis—a rudimentary form of co-operative activity. “In 
reality the idea of co-operation in the etymological sense of the word 
is as old as the world.” + Discussing the value of co-operation to 
the African living in organised tribal society, Strickland remarks : 
“TI feel very sure of this: that if an administrator of an African 





1 Les coopératives indigénes au Congo belge (Kalina, Service des A.I.M.O. du 
Gouvernement Général, 1950), p. 4. a" 
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service is trained in the theory of co-operation and then set down 
to study its African applications he will find it no less adaptable 
to his own country than it has been in one shape or another to 
every other part of the world ”.? 

Another recent study on the possibilities of co-operation for the 
peoples of underdeveloped areas states : 


Experience has shown that among backward ‘populations co-operative 
societies, simply through their working and independently of their economic 
results, have contributed to the intellectual, moral and civic training of 
their members. To work, purchase, sell and create together is to think 
together, and to think together is to form communicable ideas, that is to 
say, rational ideas . . . The co-operative movement frees its members not 
only from usurers and profiteers but also from themselves and their bad 
habits. It teaches them virtues which are not always natural to them, such 
as orderliness, foresight, punctuality and a strict respect for engagements 
entered into. Lastly, by giving them the occasion consciously to shape 
their economic life . . . by placing them without distinction of class or 
sex within a simple framework of self-government in which they become 
familiar with democratic procedures, it trains them in their civic duties, 
reconstitutes a new social fabric which prolongs or replaces former forms 
of collective life gradually dying out, and without destroying what is original 
and fruitful in their national culture tends to establish a natural and free 
communication between that culture and the modern world.? 


Education in co-operation may therefore be regarded for these 
peoples as adult education in the business of life. 

The co-operative movement as it originated in the West was 
the product of the economic and social conditions of the nineteenth 
century, and was a spontaneous movement of persons with common 
interests associating to protect these interests. It developed very 
largely on lines of its own without any assistance or direction from 
governments, and sometimes even in face of governmental opposi- 
tion. It therefore developed a tradition of independence, to which 
the idea of any sort of government assistance or interference is 
repugnant and would be considered contrary to the voluntary spirit 
of the movement. The conditions obtaining in most non-self- 
governing territories, however, are quite different from the socio- 
logical and economic conditions which led to the rise of the co-oper- 
ative movement in Western Europe ; and in the present state of 
widespread illiteracy and ignorance it is virtually impossible for a 
co-operative movement to grow and develop without active assist- 
ance, supervision and (in the initial stages at least) direction by 
the governments. 

The importance of governmental assistance in the promotion 
of the co-operative movement in non-self-governing territories is 
indicated in Recommendation No. 70 (Minimum Standards of 





1 C. F. SrricKLanp : Co-operation for Africa (Oxford University Press, 1983). 
® Maurice CoLOMBAIN: Co-operatives and Fundamental Education (Paris 
U.N.E.S.C.O., 1950). 
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Social Policy in Dependent Territories), adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1944. There is no doubt that, up to the 
present, legislation and governmental action have been the chief 
source of driving power and guidance for the co-operative move- 
ment in Asian countries. In some of these countries (whose inde- 
pendence is of recent date) and in parts of North Africa and the 
West Indies, a beginning was made in the early years of this century. 
These early efforts were not always seriously followed up and 
occasionally ended in failure, though on the whole the experience 
gained in those years has proved valuable, and there are fairly 
well organised co-operative movements in Algeria, Tunisia and 
Morocco as well as in Jamaica and Puerto Rico. 

In the British territories in Africa (for example, in the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda) a 
start was made mainly in the thirties in passing co-operative legisla- 
tion and setting up essential administrative machinery. Since the 
war, however, the governments of these and other British territories 
have taken a more positive attitude towards co-operative promotion. 
“ Co-operation ” says Mr. A. Creech Jones, former Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, “ has established itself as a vital social and economic 
factor in colonial development and is already acknowledged as one 
of the most important elements in raising standards and in colonial 
advance. ” 2 

In the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi the government 
showed its interest in co-operative action by the appointment of a 
special mission in 1947, whose recommendations have been respon- 
sible for the introduction of new legislation and the setting up of a 
special organisation for the promotion and administration of the 
co-operative movement. In some of the French territories in West 
and Equatorial Africa the administrations have recently taken 
more active steps to foster the movement. New legislation has, for 
instance, been passed in Senegal, and a new attitude is also reflected 
in a recent speech of the French High Commissioner in Cameroon, 
who said: “We urged the co-operatives, which had hitherto limited 
their role to price regularisation, to embark on activities of control 
and market improvement by facilitating the grading and classification 
of goods ”.* 

Significant beginnings have also been made in New Guinea, 
Samoa and some of the other Pacific islands. By and large, however, 
nearly all these activities represent only the first steps and much has 
yet to be done before the co-operative movement will be in a position 
to make any serious contribution to the economic and social progress 
of these territories. 





1 See INTERNATIONAL LABour OFFice, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 19 : 
The Development of the Co-operative Movement in Asia (Geneva, 1949). 

® Quoted in an article in the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, October 1950, p. 90. 

* Speech at the opening of the Cameroon Representative Assembly on 
80 September 1948. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDEBTEDNESS AND CREDIT 


Perhaps the biggest and most widespread problem in the lives 
of peasants in all underdeveloped territories is the problem of 
indebtedness and credit, which are really two aspects of one and the 
same problem. The change from a self-sufficient rural economy 
to a cash economy has gradually, first in Asia and then elsewhere, 
led to the impoverishment of the peasant and his increased depend- 
ence on the moneylender. This dependence springs from his need 
for money for agricultural purposes and to meet sudden and unex- 
pected demands arising from such sources as crop failure or sickness 
and death in the family, from a traditional improvidence born 
of lack of experience in handling money, as well as from the need 
to comply with social and religious obligations involving the expen- 
diture of more money than he can afford. The result is that he 
resorts to the moneylender or the trader, mortgaging his crops, 
his cattle and often his land for a loan on which a 50 per cent. rate 
of interest would be considered as quite reasonable. Unable to pay 
off his debt, most of his income in due course goes to his creditor ; 
he is deprived of all incentive to work and very often ends up as a 
landless agricultural worker still in debt and living a hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

Consequently, in India today, as in other territories in Asia 
both self-governing and non-self-governing, millions of cultivators 
are born in debt, live in debt, die in debt and pass on their debts 
to their children. In French Indo-China, according to Pierre 
Gourou, “ the entire population is caught in a close net of debts and 
liabilities ”. In Africa, the West Indies and other areas the problem, 
if not as serious, is more acute than is generally recognised. A writer 
who made a recent survey of conditions in the Sudan states : 


In the Blue Nile Province generally, and particularly in the Gezira, I 
was somewhat surprised at the unanimity with which those who are in a 
position to know expressed the opinion that the greatest need of all is for 
a proper system of credit. The ~ ex of indebtedness of individual culti- 
vators is not serious compared with that which exists in India, China and 
other Far Eastern countries, but the usual pernicious system exists by 
which cultivators borrow from merchants in anticipation of realising the 
value of their crops and undertake, by way of repayment, to hand over to 
the merchants a certain number of measures of grain at an agreed price.? 


The report of the Committee on Agricultural Credit for Africans 
in Kenya remarks : “ We are satisfied, however, that there is a grow- 
ing demand for credit . . . and there can be no doubt that the 
productivity of the African farming areas could be greatly increased 
by the application of capital under skilled guidance where it is most 
needed to secure good farming practice ”.? 





1 W. K. H. CamMpBett : Report on Co-operative Possibilities in the Sudan (Khar- 
toum, McCorquodale and Co., 1946). 

* Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Report of Committee on Agricultural 
Credit for Africans (Nairobi, 1950). v 
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Any attempt to solve the problem of poverty for the peasant 
must therefore first endeavour to free him from debt and bondage, 
give him a better title to his land, afford him credit on reasonable 
terms and save him from the exploitation of the moneylender, so 
that he has an incentive to work in the knowledge that he will reap 
the fruit of his labours. 

The main credit need of cultivators is for short-term credit 
and most of the existing indebtedness arises from this source. In 
the absence of rural credit facilities, the co-operative credit society 
has been tried and proved to be one of the best ways, if not the only 
way, of making credit available to peasants in widely scattered 
rural areas. 


No government organisation, states Calvert, however benevolently 
intentioned, can reach the great mass of its people scattered over the whole 
of the area under its administration, even in a wealthy Tr sos Ep 
the comparatively less-developed colonies only the mere fringe of the problem 
could be ae by this agency. As a means of eercarge | the last man in 
the last village, co-operative credit has no rival except the moneylender ; 
it offers the only possible method of proved merit for reaching the people 
as a whole. It is the only practical alternative to usury.’ 


The same opinion is also expressed by the British Colonial Econo- 
mic Advisory Committee discussing the question of agricultural 
credit in the colonies.? 

The availability of credit facilities cannot, however, provide the 
full answer to the problem. The granting of credit without adequate 
safeguards to those who have not previously taken loans or have 
not had much experience in the use of money is a dangerous pro- 
cedure and may encourage them to live in advance of their incomes. 
The type of credit society that is therefore likely to be most suitable 
under such conditions is one of the simple Raiffeisen type in which 
the joint liability of members to make good any deficits in the 
society’s assets is unlimited. The members of such a society should 
be carefully selected, be well known to each other, and be limited 
generally to a score of persons whose character rather than their 
material possessions should be the qualification for membership. 

In the interests of good business it is also advisable to limit 
the amount of the loan that may be granted and confine the issue 
of loans to productive purposes. As an additional safeguard, loans 
should, wherever possible, be issued in kind (seed, fertiliser, imple- 
ments, etc.). No doubt the extent of these limitations must depend 
on the experience of the society ; where it is found that members 
are loyal and repay their loans promptly, the restrictions should 
be reduced to a minimum. The society might ultimately consider 
it possible to permit the issue of loans for other than economic 
purposes, such as education, medical assistance, etc. However, 





1 Quoted in C were phe Regs me Rh A gy Ae — yh 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau (London, George n and Unwin, Ltd., 1945). 
2 See p. 69 of Report of Committee on Agricultural Credit for Africans, op. cit. 
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caution in extending the scope of credit societies is necessary if 
they are to succeed among persons unused to credit transactions. 

The question as to whether governments should lend to co- 
operative societies is not easy to answer since loans given by govern- 
ments often tend to be treated as grants and governmental organi- 
sations are generally loth to take action against defaulting societies. 
On the other hand, the need for credit for agricultural and other 
activities is great and, where a co-operative is making a start, 
credit cannot normally be provided from its own resources. Under 
such circumstances, and subject to strict control and the taking of 
adequate safeguards, the allocation of funds by governments for 
credit operations by co-operatives may be encouraged. Legislation 
in the Belgian Congo, for instance, provides for government granting 
of funds to meet the initial expenses of societies which do not have 
sufficient resources. Such loans are granted free of interest for the 
first year, at 2 per cent. for the second year, and at 4 per cent. 
for the following years. Where, however, the co-operative movement 
has been firmly established, it is preferable that the government 
should only lend to co-operative unions or co-operative banks, that 
is, to secondary co-operative organisations. 

The granting of credit will, however, deal with only one aspect 
of the indebtedness of the peasant. The substitution of a credit 
co-operative for a moneylender will not make much difference to 
the peasantry unless the importance of saving money is clearly 
understood. Thrift is, no doubt, a hard lesson to learn for those 
whose lives are spent barely above subsistence level, but unless it 
is learnt and some surplus is accumulated there will be small 
resources on which credit co-operatives can function and no means 
whereby a man can help himself or his neighbours. One of the 
primary duties of credit societies should, therefore, be to promote 
thrift among their members and educate them to put whatever 
savings they may already have made into the society’s funds rather 
than keep them hidden or tied up in unproductive capital. 

The role filled by credit co-operatives must, if they are to be 
effective, be restricted to providing short-term loans. Their limited 
resources and the importance of unlimited liability make the granting 
of long-term loans a task beyond their capabilities. On the other hand, 
in the more developed regions of non-self-governing territories there 
is a demand for long-term loans, which could be met by central 
co-operative banks or unions, by agricultural banks (as in Egypt), 
or by land mortgage banks (as in India). 

The solution to the problem of credit, however, begins rather 
than ends with the setting up of a credit society. In India, where 
in 1946 there were approximately 84,000 agricultural credit societies 
(constituting nearly 68 per cent. of the total number of co-operatives 
in the country) with a membership of rather more than three million, 
the Co-operative Planning Committee was still constrained to report 
as follows: “The expansion of the co-operative movement will 
provide the best and lasting solution to the problem of agricultural 
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credit in particular and the problems of rural economy in general, 
but the present position of the movement is not such as to encourage 
much hope that it can play a substantial part in financing agri- 
culture, much less become the sole supplier of rural finance in the 
immediate future ”. 4 

It is therefore advisable to bear in mind that credit societies 
cannot by themselves solve the problem of rural credit, and that 
in any event their development is bound often to be a slow process, 
in which the peasant must first be convinced of the advantages of 
co-operative credit and then endeavour to break away from his 
dependence on the moneylender—a process which involves re-educa- 
tion, a willingness to trust his neighbours and a readiness to under- 
take responsibility. 


THE PROBLEMS OF FARMING AND MARKETING 


Hand in hand with the problem of indebtedness go the problems 
of farming and marketing. An increased incentive to cultivation 
by ensuring that the peasant enjoys the fruits of his toil is of little 
avail if production is limited by primitive methods of agriculture 
and the output is sold to a middleman who makes most of the profit 
on the ultimate sale. Increased productivity can only be achieved by 
new techniques of cultivation, by the use of better implements, by 
introducing a system of rotation of crops, by sowing improved seed, 
and by using fertilisers and even agricultural machinery. In certain 
areas new irrigation facilities may be needed, soil erosion may have 
to be checked, or the area of cultivation may have to be enlarged 
either by consolidation of holdings or bringing in new land under the 
plough, before agriculture can yield an adequate return. Likewise, 
improved stockbreeding, veterinary services and pest control are 
required, and all the multifarious needs of good farming must be 
met if the general standard of living is to be raised. 

All these changes cannot be brought about by the peasants 
individually, and the needs cannot even be. adequately filled by 
government services. In many cases the question becomes largely 
a matter of education and of breaking through the hard crust of 
tradition, ignorance and inefficiency. Directions from outside, the 
lessons of government model farms, etc., can have but little effect 
unless the villagers can be persuaded to participate actively in 
solving these problems. Co-operative societies have the advantage 
of pooling the resources of their constituent members who would be 
too poor on their own to undertake any large schemes, while at the 
same time providing a useful means of conveying governmental 
assistance and direction without the need to station permanent 
officers to supervise such work. 





1 See p. 72 of Report of the Co-operative Planning Committee appointed by the 
Government of India (Delbi. Manager of Publications, 1946). oy 
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The problems connected with the setting up of co-operative 
farming societies vary with the particular aims of such societies 
and with the practical questions arising under the different conditions 
obtaining in each territory. Perhaps the type of organisation likely 
to present most problems is that where the land of different culti- 
vators is pooled and farmed in common, the proceeds of cultivation 
being ultimately distributed in proportion to the land owned and 
the amount of work put in by individual farmers. This method is 
to be recommended where the cultivation of individual holdings is 
uneconomic, where the population is homogeneous and has a common 
interest in joint farming, and where substantial economies as well 
as increased production can result from the adoption of new tech- 
niques. Such farms are likely to prove of special value in parts of 
Africa where land is still communally owned, and in schemes for 
the reclamation and settlement of land where joint co-operative 
effort is likely to be more effective than individual action. Such 
experiments are being tried out in India and Pakistan, where waste 
land and land under multi-purpose schemes is being farmed on a 
joint basis with the utilisation of tractors for large-scale ploughing 
as part of a general policy to settle refugees and increase the food 
supply. Some co-operative farms are also to be found in British 
Guiana, Cyprus, Jamaica and Papua. In the absence of a tradition 
of communal farming, however, such schemes will depend largely 
for their success on the adoption of more modern methods of culti- 
vation and on close co-operation among the various participants ; 
and in the early stages at least they will need governmental guid- 
ance, support and supervision. 

A simpler and possibly more easily introduced form of farming 
co-operative is the system whereby individual cultivators combine 
to tackle various problems associated with the farming without 
actually undertaking the common cultivation of land. Such co- 
operatives might be set up to purchase agricultural implements, 
improved seed, fertilisers, selected cattle, etc., on favourable terms ; 
to purchase agricultural machinery for hiring out or undertake the 
ploughing and harvesting of members’ lands at fixed rates; to 
engage in the grading, processing and manufacture of agricultural 
produce ; to construct grain silos and warehouses—in short, to 
provide on more favourable terms the services that go to facilitate 
good farming while leaving the farmer free to carry on his cultiva- 
tion in the way he chooses. This type of farming co-operative is 
perhaps easier to introduce in non-self-governing territories and 
presents fewer organisational and administrative problems than the 
joint-farming society. 

Allied to the problem of farming is that of marketing. Under 
certain conditions, especially where, as in certain village communi- 
ties, cultivation is carried out in common and where the peasant 
is exploited by the trader, it may be advantageous for the same 
society to combine the functions of production and marketing. 
Marketing, however, presents numerous problems of its own, and 
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as a general rule it is advisable that its organisation should be carried 
on separately. 

In many territories the problem of marketing is even more 
important than that of cultivation. Most peasants have little diffi- 
culty in growing enough food to meet their wants, but they have 
considerable difficulty in getting a fair price for the tropical produce 
which is generally sold for export or for processing. In many tropical 
countries, for instance, the problems of growing coconuts, cocoa, 
sugar cane, bananas, pineapples, etc., are very small in comparison 
with the difficulties of marketing them successfully. Here the 
peasant is faced not only with the machinations of the middleman- 
trader but also in many instances with the organised bargaining of 
large trading firms and monopoly interests. In certain countries 
there are localised monopolies (sugar, vegetable oil, rice and cotton 
factories) which dominate particular districts, while in others a 
few firms purchase the entire exportable surplus of commodities 
such as bananas, tobacco and copra. In the absence of any organis- 
ation on their side the native growers will, through their ignorance 
and inability to hold out when bargaining, receive the lowest possible 
price for their produce. The exploitation of the colonial producer 
has in fact a long history and unless he learns to organise and under- 
take joint marketing—not only for selling but also for undertaking 
the grading, processing and, possibly, export of his goods—he 
will continue to be exploited. 

In certain cases, even co-operative organisation is not an ade- 
quate remedy. Nevertheless, it is at any rate a first step towards 
co-ordinating the efforts of numerous scattered producers who, 
acting independently, are powerless to improve their economic 
position. Perhaps one of the most successful examples of co-opera- 
tive marketing among a relatively backward people is to be found 
in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in the Pacific. Here an uneducated 
population of 36,000, living among coral islands, whose chief econo- 
mic wealth lies in copra, have been organised into a number of 
co-operative societies which have undertaken the entire wholesale 
marketing of the islanders’ economic products. 

The need for co-operative marketing societies is perhaps most 
marked in the African territories. The following description is 
typical of the position of Africans: “ ... Their success as traders 
has hitherto been small, partly because of want of capital and 
difficulties in connection with wholesale supplies, but largely because 
of their unfamiliarity with money and incapacity in dealing with 
questions of accounts and of profit or loss ”. In the same writer’s 
opinion, “the application of the co-operative principle would, 
for instance, be of special value to the Bantu in the processing and 
marketing of their products and in all their activities as sellers and 
buyers ”.1 





1 Sir Alan W. Pm: “ Need for Co-operation in British Protectorates ”, in the 
Co-operative Review (London), November 1935. 
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Many difficulties, however, will have to be faced in the organis- 
ation of co-operative marketing. In the first place, native producers 
often live in advance of their income and, being indebted to a 
middleman-trader, are generally obliged to sell their produce to him. 
In certain ways the grower finds this a convenient arrangement 
even apart from the fact that he is allowed credit, since the trader 
maintains the accounts for the grower, takes delivery of the 
produce direct from his land (thereby saving him transport) and 
then markets the produce for him—an operation which the 
grower, through his ignorance of market conditions, etc., cannot 
undertake and which in any event he rarely has the time or the 
means to embark on. 


When a co-operative society endeavours to supplant the middle- 
man-trader it often finds that members are at first reluctant to 
wait for the distribution of the surplus until all the sales are con- 
cluded. Since the basic prices at which goods are purchased from 
members are lower than the market price and members are more 
concerned with immediate profit, they are apt to feel that they 
are not being benefited. In consequence, they may tend to succumb 
to the blandishments of the trader who offers a slightly higher price 
for their produce and is prepared to take both good and bad quality 
stock, whereas a society must endeavour to maintain the standard 
of its produce. In many parts of the world it has therefore become 
a common practice, especially in the early stages of organisation, 
to establish between the marketing co-operative and each of its 
members a contract for a certain period, binding the member to 
deliver all or part of his produce to the society. In some cases such 
contracts are even made a condition for the granting of credit to 
the cultivator for production purposes. 


In addition, there are all the difficulties of management that 
inexperienced leaders must learn to overcome. An experienced 
manager is expensive and co-operatives with a small turnover 
cannot afford one; even where they can, the members may be 
reluctant to spend on salaries what they think might be divided 
among themselves. 


Finally, there is a possibility that if the co-operative 
is competing with the export merchant himself, as did 
the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association, “ the merchant will 
do his utmost to wreck it by overbidding at home and underselling 
abroad, pressing shipping companies to deny it space or employing 
any of the other tricks of monopolistic warfare . . . Experienced 
co-operators have observed that co-operative marketing stands its 
best chance of success if it is superimposed on other forms of co- 
operation which have taught members the value of mutual trust 
and combined action without imposing quite so severe a strain 
on their loyalty. ”+ 





1 Co-operation in the Colonies, op. cit. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF CONSUMER CO-OPERATION 


Despite the early growth of consumers’ co-operation in Europe 
its value for the non-self-governing territories has only recently 
been realised, more stress having been placed on the importance of 
credit and agricultural and marketing co-operatives. The reason 
for this lies partly in the fact that the level of consumption in the 
territories is very low, rural areas are largely self-sufficing, and the 
volume of trade is relatively small so that the needs of village areas 
are easily supplied by one or two small traders. In towns, where 
the level of consumption is higher, intense competition from other 
traders, their practice of supplying goods on credit and the lack of 
proper organisation have in most territories prevented the rise of 
any strong consumers’ movement. 

In recent years, however, with the spread of a cash economy, 
the increased demand for and production of raw materials and 
colonial produce, the growth of a wage-earning class both in town 
and country, and greater familiarity with the mass-produced manu- 
factured goods of industrial countries, the level of consumption in 
urban and rural districts has considerably increased. The use of 
dairy produce, tinned foods, soap, electric torches, bicycles, etc., 
has now become so widespread that these articles are almost regarded 
as essential items. Unfortunately, inexperience in the use of money, 
combined with a natural improvidence, has led many town and 
country dwellers to live beyond their means ; and their inability to 
limit consumption to available income, as well as profiteering by 
middlemen, has proved an additional and growing source of indebted- 
ness among them. There is thus in nearly all non-self-governing 
territories a need to supply the consumer with goods at more reason- 
able prices, and government assistance in promoting consumer 
co-operatives for this purpose would be of real social value. “A 
strong consumers’ movement can be invaluable in keeping down 
the cost of living. It is a bulwark against the black market and can 
be used in times of emergency for distribution of rationed and other 
essential goods. ”* 

Perhaps one of the most striking examples of such promotion 
of consumer co-operatives is to be found in Ceylon. Here in the 
period 1942-45, against a background of acute shortage of foodstuffs 
and essential commodities resulting in widespread profiteering, a 
“ stores drive ” was organised resulting in the creation of over 4,000 
new co-operative consumer societies—the great majority of which 
are still functioning today. In the words of the Commissioner of 
Co-operative Development, “the drive was the result of a great and 
insistent popular demand, and the part played in it by the Govern- 
ment was merely to collaborate with the people in giving effect to 





1 Federation of Malaya, Annual Report of the Director of Co-operation for the 
Year 1949 (Kuala Lumpur, 1950). 
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their wishes . . . Within two years, more than half the population 
were being fed and clothed through co-operative societies.” 4 

The experiment in Ceylon was made necessary by emergency 
conditions, and there is no doubt that its success was partly due to 
the distribution of all essential commodities by a system of rationing 
through co-operatives. Nevertheless, the support it has received 
since conditions returned to normal—despite competition from 
other traders, the disaffection of some members, and a measure of 
mismanagement through lack of trained staff—is proof that it is 
serving a very valuable need. 

The first problem that consumer co-operatives have to overcome 
is that of supply. To be able to hold their own against a trader, 
they must be able to buy on equal or better terms and certain defi- 
nite advantages will have to be offered to members. To buy on 
good terms, a society must have a sufficient number of members, a 
trained manager, and access to reliable wholesale sources of supply. 
In most countries this means buying from large trading firms and, 
if this can be done successfully, the co-operative society should be 
able to hold its own. 

If a sufficient number of societies can be organised jointly to 
carry out their own wholesale trade, the advantages will be much 
greater and the chance of success more certain. In Ceylon, the 
Government decided to assist co-operatives in undertaking their 
wholesale purchases through a Co-operative Wholesale Establish- 
ment, which is now gradually being transformed into an independent 
non-official institution. It has been responsible for the direct 
importation of commodities, which are distributed through regional 
wholesale societies to the retail co-operatives, and has enjoyed 
certain advantages regarding importation and distribution. Since 
its volume of business has become considerable and it has had a 
large number of well-established retail societies to supply, it has 
proved of great value in making goods available to the consumer 
at very reasonable prices. 

The creation of a wholesale organisation, however, presupposes 
the existence of a number of sound retail societies conscious of 
the advantages of federation. A mission sent out by the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to examine the possibilities of 
forming co-operative wholesale societies in certain West African 
colonies reported as follows: 


Until there is a greater number of established retail consumer societies, 
we consider the inauguration of a co-operative wholesale society or the 
extension of the present Nigerian Co-operative Supply Association inadvis- 
able. To accept the representations made to us that the growth of the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement should be artificially fo by the formation 
of a co-operative wholesale society financed by a loan or through the Govern- 
ment we consider would not be beneficial in spreading the co-operative 
method of training. From the business angle only, it is very problematical 





1 Administration Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies from 1 M 
1945 to 30 April 1948 (Ceylon Government , July 1949). m1 
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whether success could ever be attained, as the co-operative wholesale society 
would have to purchase sufficient stocks of goods to make direct importation 
profitable and at the same time open selling points by forming retail societies 
to absorb such stocks.' 


Equal in importance to the question of supply is the problem 
of creating sound, democratic organisations and business procedures. 
This, as in every other type of co-operative activity, is a slow 
process and will depend on a number of factors, including the general 
standard of education and literacy of the population, the level 
of economic development, previous experience of trade, the volume 
of internal consumption, etc. Thus the experience of Ceylon, where 
cash transactions are an everyday feature in the life of the villager, 
may not necessarily prove valid for the Congo, where the average 
African has very little experience in business. Discussing the prob- 
lem in relation to certain West African territories, the mission 
referred to above emphasises that “the democratic aspects of co- 
operation present by far the most difficult and the most important 
of the problems to be solved . . . difficult because stress has been 
laid on the urgency of the matter and democratic organisations 
do not lend themselves to rapid development from the outside ; 
and because many of the practical problems involved in the creation 
of a trading organisation, such as lack of skilled and experienced per- 
sonnel, apply equally to the constitutional aspects of the movement”. 

Perhaps one of the most specific practical difficulties that con- 
sumer co-operatives will have to overcome is the long-established 
practice among the poorer people of non-self-governing countries of 
living on credit. It is the accepted method of doing business and, 
having once fallen into the habit, the peasant finds it practically impos- 
sible to fall out of it—even if the trader will let him do so. One of the 
main reasons for its existence is the fact that the incomes of rural 
populations are mainly seasonal, depending on the sale of their 
crops, while in the case of wage earners and the urban population 
the payment of income on a monthly basis has tended to make 
them run out of funds before the month has ended. This habit of 
living on credit is so deeply rooted that it presents in many cases 
an insuperable obstacle to the growth of consumer co-operatives. 
No solution to this problem can, of course, be found until this 
pattern of expenditure is changed and the people are educated to 
live within their current incomes, thereby ensuring that they will 
not be cheated by the trader, while also making them responsible 
in the use of their money. 

However, long-established habits are not easily changed, and as 
a temporary expedient it may in certain cases be deemed appro- 
priate to devise methods making allowances for these habits until 
they can be eradicated. One such method is to link the consumer 
co-operatives with the local credit or marketing societies, which 





1980)" of the Co-operative Mission to Nigeria (Lagos, Government Printer, 
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would guarantee the purchases of their members up to certain 
monthly limits just as, for instance, the managements of some 
estates on which co-operative stores are functioning guarantee the 
purchases of their labourers. Another method suggested is for 
societies to take purchase deposits in advance from their members ; 
but this method, where applied, has not proved very successful, 
though some societies have fared better by getting members to 
agree to allow their patronage refunds to accumulate as a purchase 
deposit against which they could draw goods on credit. A third 
method, practised in Cyprus, is to allow the co-operative committees 
discretion to grant credit not exceeding a certain sum per member. 

The promotion of thrift and loan co-operatives, side by side 
with consumer co-operatives, may well help to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the latter, as well as assist in spreading more generally 
the habit of saving. In various forms such co-operatives have made 
progress among both urban and rural dwellers in various territories, 
such as British Guiana, Cyprus, Jamaica, Malaya, Puerto Rico 
and Trinidad. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO OTHER FORMS OF CO-OPERATION 


Apart from the types of co-operation already mentioned, which 
are concerned with meeting the more pressing economic problems 
of the non-self-governing populations, co-operative activity can take 
numerous other forms. It may be employed to tackle problems relating 
to the health, education and social welfare of certain communities, as 
well as special economic or other problems of specific areas or groups. 

The spheres of activity relating to health, education and social 
welfare are normally regarded as being primarily reserved for govern- 
ment action, and they are clearly among its main responsibilities. 
Nevertheless, where the government can induce the people to take 
the initiative and actively co-operate in steps for their own advance- 
ment, the rate of progress can be immensely increased. Before 
encouraging the formation of a co-operative society, however, it is 
important to be sure that its aim is to solve a problem generally 
felt by the public. A co-operative society will rarely succeed, 
however laudable and fundamentally correct the motives of a 
government or other agency in organising it, if the people are not 
really concerned with its aims and merely make a show of being 
interested. Interest in certain cases can be created by education 
or good leadership ; in others the will to improve conditions is pro- 
bably lacking. Where, however, a certain degree of enthusiasm can 
be aroused, it is advisable to make the attempt. 

The general lack of education amongst the non-self-governing 
peoples should not be considered as an insuperable obstacle. Writing 
of conditions in the Sudan, Mr. W. K. H. Campbell states: “It 
was suggested to me in some places that the people were too ignorant 
and ill-educated to manage any form of society. This is a very 
common idea, usually based, I think, on the fact that the objector 
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is visualising a totally different type of society which ‘he has seen 
in England or elsewhere. I have seen no area in the Sudan where 
the difficulty over illiteracy approaches that which I have seen 
successfully overcome in the Punjab and in China.” * 

Perhaps the most valuable type of co-operative from a social 
point of view is what may be termed the “ better-living society ”. 
While this may embrace any activity relating to the social and 
economic advance of a relatively backward community, its aims as 
exemplified in such societies in India (where they are most common) 
are (1) to improve the moral condition of members ; (2) to provide 
educational assistance to the children of members; (3) to check 
extravagance and inculcate habits of thrift ; (4) to reform undesir- 
able social customs ; (5) to improve sanitation and hygiene ; (6) to 
discourage litigation ; (7) to encourage healthy recreation and the 
improvement of physique. 

The capital of the society is derived from entrance fees, contribu- 
tions, donations and fines, but it receives no loans or deposits. A 
member signs an agreement on joining the society to the effect that 
he will observe the reformed customs approved by the general 
meeting and will not spend on ceremonies in excess of the limit 
prescribed by the society. Breaches of this and similar undertakings 
involve the payment of fines imposed by the committee. 

It is apparent, of course, that the success or failure of such societies 
will depend largely on the degree of self-discipline and loyalty which 
members are prepared to observe. This in turn will largely depend on 
whether or not the leaders of the society support the movement or fail 
to do so. In most instances where such societies are given official 
recognition, and where they include village headmen or persons of local 
influence among their members and are used on official and other 
functions as the centre of village activity, they can receive a large 
measure of support. Their position can be strengthened if they are 
used as extension agencies of the education, social welfare or health 
departments. In practice it may be advisable for such co-operatives 
to combine social work with economic activities, or alternatively for 
credit or other co-operatives to undertake the work of such “ better- 
living societies ” as a subsidiary function. 

Apart from the “ better-living society ”, special co-operatives might 
be organised to meet the need for special services. One of the greatest 
needs of the non-self-governing territories is the improvement of 
health services and the freeing of the population from disease. There 
is a lack of hospitals, dispensaries, doctors and cheap drugs. In 
most areas this need cannot, of course, be met by co-operatives 
alone, but their formation, especially in the rural areas, to provide 
certain elementary services through the pooling of common resources 
can and has proved in backward areas of immense benefit to the 
local population. In Yugoslavia there were 171 co-operative health 
societies in 1937 with over 100,000 members. These arranged for 





1 Report on Co-operative Possibilities in the Sudan, op. cit. 
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a doctor, a pharmacy and a small hospital to serve a local area, 
gave valuable aid in combating disease by means of vaccination 
and other preventive measures, and undertook general activities 
for improving health, hygiene and rural conditions. In Ceylon, a 
similar venture was the founding of a medical co-operative in 1936 
in the Jaffna district, which began by providing outdoor treatment 
only and now has a fully-equipped hospital with a resident staff. 

Another field where co-operative activity might help to meet 
a vital need is in the provision of transport services. The lack of 
transport facilities both for moving produce to markets and passen- 
gers to adjoining villages and towns is an acutely felt want in most 
rural areas. In some instances roads or bridges have first to be 
built, while in others the actual means of transport must be provided. 
These tasks are not beyond the powers of co-operative effort as 
the development of transport co-operatives in Israel and other 
countries has proved. In Israel the development has been so great 
that today more people in the country are carried by co-operative 
transport than by other means. 

Housing provides another field in which, especially since the 
war, co-operative effort can and is meeting a growing need. Since, 
even in the non-self-governing territories, fewer people now build 
their own houses, and since higher standards and new methods 
of construction are now required which in turn mean increased 
capital expenditure, co-operative housing societies, whether to 
provide the necessary credit facilities or actually to construct the 
houses, can help to solve a problem of increasing importance. Here 
the experience of India is of interest. In Bombay in 1948 there 
were 315 co-operative housing societies, which had constructed 
3,500 tenements. Government assistance took the form of interest- 
free loans, a subsidy in the shape of payment for labour provided 
by members and their families, and the free grant of public land. 
The need for co-operative housing and the chances of its success 
are greater in the urban than in the rural areas, owing to the physi- 
cal difficulties of finding adequate building space in the towns and 
the value to a wage-earning population of having the rent it pays 
treated as instalments towards the final acquisition of the house. 
In rural areas the main problem of housing appears to be one of 
finance ; it can be tackled co-operatively on a large scale only after 
the income standards of the rural population have risen and after 
certain more pressing economic needs and services have been met. 
The scope for governmental activity here lies largely in providing 
credit facilities and certain technical services, such as devising 
means for standardising rural building and studying methods to 
reduce its cost. 

The organisation and improvement of handicrafts and small- 
scale industries and the introduction of new cottage occupations 
among non-self-governing populations is another vast field for 
co-operative endeavour, which has not hitherto been widely explored 
by governments. One of the chief weaknesses of the rural colonial 
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economy has been its over-dependence on agriculture and lack 
of sufficient organised rural and small-scale industries to provide 
an additional source of income and employment (especially at 
times of seasonal inactivity) and an alternative source of employ- 
ment where the population is growing faster than new farm land 
can be made available. Traditional industries have often seriously 
declined in the face of competition from imported manufactured 
goods which, being mass produced, have been able to undersell 
even locally made products. In this way, hand-loom industries and 
other local crafts have often been displaced, and nothing new has 
been substituted for them. In other areas, inefficient marketing 
methods, lack of capital and credit facilities, the dominance of the 
middleman, difficulties in securing raw materials, inexpert techniques 
of manufacture and lack of organisation have prevented existing 
handicrafts from developing into important small-scale industries. 

Small-scale industrialisation is essential if the standard of living 
in the non-self-governing territories is to be improved. The oppor- 
tunities for starting such enterprises are great, as raw materials 
are frequently available in abundance, while export and local markets 
already exist or can be developed. Industrial co-operatives in 
India, Indonesia and Pakistan have already shown what joint 
activity in this sphere can attain. In the province of Bombay in 
1948 there were 479 industrial co-operatives engaged in such various 
activities as hand-loom weaving, tanning and leather work, brick 
making, salt manufacturing, soap making, carpentry, metal work, 
rope making, etc. In Indonesia, “ industrial centres ” were formed 
on a co-operative basis among handicraftsmen in the textile, metal, 
leather, ceramics and other trades, to undertake the finishing of 
products and to act as marketing agencies (and even in some 
cases as credit agencies). In Pakistan there is a whole range of 
organisational types, running from the supply association of 
independently working craftsmen to the fully integrated co-oper- 
ative factory. 

The experiences of such countries may be worthy of study in 
connection with the development of handicrafts and small-scale 
industries in non-self-governing territories. The scope for such 
development, where suitable raw materials are available, is limited 
less by want of capital (which is relatively small in any case) than by 
lack of organisation, improved techniques and training. Judicious 
use of co-operative methods can help to meet these require- 
ments, and the development of industrial co-operatives for the 
production of consumer and semi-durable goods, as well as for the 
processing and preservation of agricultural produce, offers a large 
field for development. * 

Other types of co-operative that can also prove of value are 
fishing co-operatives (sea and lake fishing), forestry co-operatives 





1 Cf. “ Handicrafts and Small-scale Industries in Asia: Possibilities of Co- 
operative Development”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 6, 
December 1950, p. 500. 
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for the exploitation of timber resources, animal husbandry co- 
operatives for improving livestock and increasing the output of 
dairy products, labour-contracting co-operatives for joint negotiation 
and execution of contracts for projects involving hired labour, and 
co-operative insurance (life, accident, fire, cattle, crops, etc.). Many 
of these have their peculiar problems but, as experience in various 
underdeveloped countries has shown, the problems are not impossible 
of solution, and these types of co-operative can be adapted to the 
needs of specific areas. 


CONDITIONS OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


As stated earlier, co-operative activity in non-self-governing 
territories, cannot be expected to develop without the active pro- 
motion and support of the governments and other interested agencies. 
The conditions that gave rise to the movement in Europe do not 
exist in such territories. However, the general lack of education 
of the populations of the non-self-governing territories, their ignor- 
ance of the economic forces that affect their conditions of life, and 
their lack of knowledge of the possibilities of co-operative develop- 
ment, make it imperative that the value of co-operation in its modern 
form be taught to them. This is all the more important because 
the traditional way of life in most of the territories is rapidly being 
changed under the impact of new ideas and new economic forces. 
Unless new social and economic groupings are developed to grapple 
with the problem of a new way of life, the mass of the population 
is likely to become subject to the progressive economic domination 
of such elements as can adapt themselves more quickly to modern 
conditions—traders, moneylenders, big landowners, and others. 

The lines upon which action should be taken to develop co- 
operation will, of course, depend upon conditions and needs in each 
territory. However, comparative study of experiences and procedures 
in various parts of the world permits the enunciation of cer- 
tain guiding principles. Where no work to promote a co-operative 
movement has yet been undertaken, or where it is desired to diversify 
and broaden the scope of co-operative activity at present concen- 
trated in one or two branches, the first need may well be a broad 
survey of possibilities.1 Where progress in various directions has 
been achieved unevenly and it is thought desirable to prepare a 
co-ordinated scheme for further development, the report of the 
Co-operative Planning Committee for India may give useful guidance. 

Given the need for active government assistance in the develop- 
ment of co-operation in the non-self-governing territories, certain 
measures are essential if this assistance is to be fully effective. These 
are the enactment of a law on co-operatives to provide a satisfactory 
legal framework for co-operative activity, and the establishment of 





1 Cf. the Belgian Government mission to the Congo, the visits of Mr. W. K. H. 
Campbell to various British colonies and administered territories in Africa, and the 
visit of Mr. Maurice Colombain to Morocco. 
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an agency to supervise and guide co-operatives, especially in their 
early stages. 

Sound legislation is a basic requirement for co-operative develop- 
ment in these territories. It is not the intention here to consider 
the detailed requirements of such legislation, but certain important 
considerations should be mentioned. For instance, the law should 
deal only with co-operatives ; it is undesirable to enact provisions 
applicable to co-operatives simply as exceptions to general company 
law, or to subject co-operatives to the legislation applicable to 
joint-stock companies. Again, the law should be so framed as to 
cover all types of co-operative activity in order to allow for increasing 
diversity, and should be sufficiently simple and flexible to permit 
easy adaptation to changing needs. It should, of course, establish 
the co-operative nature of the association by including a definition 
of co-operation covering its different forms, and by providing that 
societies wishing to register under the law must observe the accepted 
principles of co-operation, such as open membership, democratic 
control, limited interest on capital, and the distribution of the 
surplus among members in proportion to their use of the enterprise 
(or the allocation of the surplus for common purposes). Further- 
more, the law should define the responsibilities and duties of the 
government officials or agency assigned to co-operative work. In 
addition, care should be taken to ensure that the provisions of other 
legislation do not adversely affect the application of the law on 
co-operatives. 

The law on co-operatives should, of course, be framed with the 
conditions and needs of the territory or territories concerned in 
mind. The law applying in the metropolitan country may not lend 
itself to simple application eisewhere, partly because the functions 
of government in relation to co-operation are different in less 
advanced and more advanced countries respectively, and partly 
because the general economic and social environments are different. 

A government agency for co-operation is required, both for 
duties connected with the administration of the law and for work 
of promotion and supervision. The scope and nature of these 
functions suggest that, wherever possible, the agency should be an 
independent one, ranking in status with other government depart- 
ments. In the past it has been fairly common in various territories 
for the agency or officials concerned to form part of the staff of 
another department, or to perform the duties relating to co-opera- 
tives in addition to what were considered other more important 
functions. This has tended to relegate co-operative development 
to a subsidiary place, and even where a territory is too small to 
carry a separate co-operative department there should be at least 
one or more officials specifically assigned and trained for co-operative 
duties. 

The functions of the government agency will normally cover a 
wide field, especially in the earlier stages. They will include, of 
course, basic duties such as the incorporation, registration and super- 
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vision of co-operative societies; they will necessarily comprise 
auditing and inspection. Furthermore, the agency will be required 
to undertake a range of services essential to the promotion of co- 
operative development, such as the dissemination of general educa- 
tion among the public and the assistance of local groups in estab- 
lishing co-operatives where conditions are favourable, the planning 
and carrying out of schemes to educate and train office-bearers of 
co-operatives as well as departmental officials, and the provision 
of an advice service for co-operatives. The agency will find it 
useful at various points to secure the collaboration of other govern- 
ment departments such as the Education, Agriculture, Health and 
Labour Departments, just as the latter may also find collaboration 
with the Co-operative Department valuable to their own efforts. 

Although governments must play an important part in the 
promotion and development of a co-operative movement, if 
co-operatives are regarded only as cogs in the public administrative 
machine they will not be able to develop to the full their capacity 
for public service. The staff of the government agency must con- 
stantly bear in mind that the aim of their endeavours is to put the 
co-operatives on their own feet and gradually make their leaders 
and members able to undertake full responsibility for the direction 
of their affairs. Accordingly, any government scheme for promoting 
co-operatives should provide for “the creation and operation of 
federal co-operative institutions, which, as their capacity and experi- 
ence grow, may gradually be assigned various duties necessarily 
undertaken by the government co-operative departments in the 
early stages of co-operative development ”.* 

In order to ensure the sound establishment, successful function- 
ing and progressive self-responsibility of the co-operative movement, 
continuous and concentrated attention must be devoted to co- 
operative education and training. Obviously, much depends on the 
quality of the Co-operative Department staff itself, the members of 
which need not only preparation before commencing their duties 
but also opportunities from time to time of refreshing and widening 
their knowledge in order to help them keep abreast of expanding 
activities in their sphere. In this connection, the possibility might 
be considered of extending the practice of sending senior officials 
on long study tours abroad, and of arranging meetings of co-operative 
officials from neighbouring territories to exchange ideas and discuss 
problems of common interest. 

In many non-self-governing territories the responsible authorities 
are able to make more or less adequate provision for the training of 
staffs of the official co-operative agencies. The education of persons 
as Office-bearers and managers, etc., of co-operative societies, and 
the teaching of co-operation to members and the general population, 
present a greater problem. 





_ + International Labour Organisation, Regional Conference for the Near and 
Middle East (Teheran, 1951), Report II: Co-operative Organisation (Geneva, 
1.L.0., 1950), p. 75. 
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Writing of this need for education among the natives of the 
Belgian Congo, Mr. Grevisse states : 

We must therefore promote the idea of co-operation among them, and 
advise and guide them in co-operative action, at the same time taking care 
that such action and its benefits are theirs and not ours. The benefits in 
question are of an intellectual, moral and social order ; they are the expected 
result of education and training.’ 


The training of enough persons to direct and manage co-operative 
institutions is in fact one of the primary conditions for co-operative 
development, particularly when a co-operative movement is expand- 
ing from the simple credit co-operative type of activity into more 
complicated operations such as those of supply, marketing or con- 
sumer societies. To quote the Director of Co-operation in the 
Federation of Malaya: “ Unless special courses of instruction are 
given to suitable persons no great progress can be made with mar- 
keting and producing societies, and the movement in Malaya will 
remain at the primary stage ”.? 

In many countries of Europe and Asia there are permanent 
schools, colleges or institutes for the training of co-operative workers, 
official or non-official. In India, in the province of Bombay, the 
State and the co-operative movement have combined their resources 
for this purpose, the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute 
being charged with the over-all functions of co-operative education. 
The Institute has set up a Co-operative Training College at Poona 
for the advanced training of government officials, and three regional 
co-operative schools for the training of junior government officials, 
supervisors, secretaries and others ; these provide courses lasting six 
months (four and a half months’ theory and one and a half months’ 
practice). In certain territories, especially where the co-operative 
movement is still in its beginning, it may perhaps be felt that there 
are an insufficient number of trainees to justify a regular school. 
In such circumstances a co-operative school might be set up to 
meet the needs of two or three such territories. Alternatively, 
arrangements might be made between the administrations of these 
territories for holding joint training courses of limited duration for 
co-operative leaders. Where the scale of operations permits, how- 
ever, a permanent training institution providing a course beginning 
with instruction in the fundamental principles and methods of the 
co-operative movement and leading up to training in accountancy, 
rural economics and other subjects (with a diploma at the end of 
the course) should be envisaged as part of the government plan for 
developing the co-operative movement. 

Schools and universities can also help to prepare people for 
responsible posts in co-operative administration and to spread 
knowledge of co-operation in general. Thus, in Puerto Rico an 





1 F. Grevisse quoted in the Bulletin du Centre d’ Etude des Problémes Sociaux 
Indigénes (Elisabethville), 1948, No. 7. 
2 Annual Report of the Director of Co-operation for 1949, op. cit. 
8 For further details see Co-operative Information (Geneva I.L.O.), 1948, No. 1. 
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Institute of Co-operation has been established at the University, 
to provide courses in co-operative principles, management and edu- 
cational techniques. In Jamaica, St. George’s College at Kingston 
undertakes co-operative educational and extension work, while in 
the Belgian Congo and in Cyprus it is proposed to introduce the sub- 
ject of co-operation into the school curriculum. A possible further 
development in this direction is the encouragement of co-operative 
societies among schoolchildren, as has been done in some of the 
French African territories and in Jamaica. Such efforts are of value 
not only to the young people who participate but also to their 
parents who, particularly in less educated circles, often learn much 
from their children about new ideas and methods. 

To supplement the educational and training work of officials 
of government co-operative agencies in the course of their normal 
visits to societies or potential development areas, use might also be 
made of the local village teacher, who generally enjoys local prestige 
and has a knack of awakening interest and imparting new ideas. 
Outside his school (and possibly inside) he should make a good 
local teacher and study leader in co-operation, if properly trained 
for the purpose. It would therefore be a distinct advantage to teach 
co-operation in teachers’ training schools, as is done in Cyprus. 
Another useful experiment that is being tried out in the Belgian 
Congo and might be more widely adopted is the system of co-opera- 
tive education committees—composed of four persons, two nomin- 
ated from the co-operative and two from outside—whose duties are 
“to encourage the spread of the co-operative spirit by advising the 
native co-operators and their leaders ” and “ to watch and supervise 
the working and administration of the approved co-operative ”.? 

With regard to the education of co-operative members and the 
general public, much valuable groundwork can also be done by 
spreading knowledge about co-operatives in districts where, although 
the modern conception of co-operation is still unknown, there are 
old and strong traditions of mutual help in village communities. 
Such propaganda is always likely to be more acceptable if combined 
with some form of entertainment. Modern mass publicity methods 
utilising the radio and the cinema can prove successful media for 
spreading basic co-operative ideas, as can lectures, fairs, exhibitions 
and the theatre. 

Recourse may be had to intensive as well as, and sometimes 
instead of, extensive propaganda. It may thus be effective, espe- 
cially in the case of pilot projects, to concentrate constructive effort 
on particular areas for a time. Success in such areas would consti- 
tute a stimulating example to others, and the experience acquired 
would be valuable in launching further projects. 

In view of the extent and complexity of the task, the possibility 
of drawing upon the assistance and resources of non-governmental 
agencies in extending the machinery for disseminating co-operative 





1 Les coopératives indigenes au Congo belge, op. cit. 
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ideas should be explored. Their services can sometimes be even 
more effective than those of the government because of the unofficial 
nature of their activities. Among such agencies are welfare 
organisations, women’s movements, youth associations, “rural 
uplift ” societies, community or welfare centres, etc., which could 
perhaps be induced to spread co-operative knowledge by being 
shown its value in contributing to the achievement of their own 
particular aims. On the other hand organisations could be set up 
by the co-operative movement itself, once it has gained sufficient 
experience and strength to form unions and federations in a position 
to pool their resources and undertake such work. Experience shows 
that the government agencies for co-operative development can 
materially enhance the effectiveness of their own work by interesting 
and guiding such bodies in co-operative questions, and co-ordinating 
their extension activities with governmental field operations. 

It goes without saying that the closest possible co-ordination 
should be maintained between governments and the co-operative 
movements, not only with a view to the development of the latter 
on efficient lines, but also in order that the movement may be inti- 
mately associated with general plans for economic and social deve- 
lopment and have some influence upon their preparation and exe- 
cution. In certain territories there may be scope for setting up 
co-operative advisory councils, like those in the Federation of Malaya 
and in Jamaica, with the object of acting as an advisory body to 
the government on co-operative matters and as a link between the 
government, the co-operatives and the institutions assisting the 
co-operative movement. 

Finally, there is the possibility of rendering co-operative promo- 
tional work still more effective by arrangements for regular inter- 
territorial consultation and by co-ordination, research and planning 
activity on co-operative programmes in the responsible Ministries 
of the administering Powers. In this connection mention may be 
made of the facilities available to administering Powers through 
international organisations of which they may be members. 
The International Labour Office has for over thirty years main- 
tained a research, documentary and advisory service on co-opera- 
tives, the work of which is supplemented by an International Advi- 
sory Committee on Co-operation. The Food and Agriculture 
Organisation has a co-operative specialist attached to its Agricultural 
Division, while the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation has included co-operation among the subjects 
to be taught in its fundamental education schemes. The initiation 
of the expanded programme of technical assistance of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies enlarges the possibilities of 
obtaining technical aid and advice on co-operative questions through 
the medium of the international organisations at the request of the 
governments concerned. 








STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer price indices. 
Two-monthly : January, March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 
February, April, etc. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show— 
I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Consumer Price Indices 


The table presents general consumer price indices usually covering the 
main groups of expenditure (food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and mis- 
cellaneous) ; and also the corresponding indices for the food group only. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows the general level of wages, giving rates or 
earnings per hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Austria. In this issue the index number of average earnings per hour 
in Vienna calculated by the Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung is reintroduced. 
This series covers the earnings of male skilled and unskilled and female 
wage-earners, but does not include family allowances. 


New Zealand. The series of average earnings per week in manufacturing 
industries for males and females separately have been replaced by a new 
series of minimum wage rates per week for adult males. 




















STATISTICS 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows hours of work per week in manufacturing. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


. = inapplicable or figures not available. 

ee. = not yet received. 

* = provisional. 

= nil or negligible. 

= revised since previous issue. 

= represented by a few branches only. 

= relates to men only (wages tables). 

placed between two figures in a column indicates that the figures 
above and below it are not strictly comparable or that a new series 
begins below the line (see footnotes). 

Bold type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 


oon | 


A line 





The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables 7, 8, 11, 14 and 18 of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50 ; index 
numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the consumer 
prices indices, are given in table 23 B. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXV, No. 1, January 1952, pp. 106-16). 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Southern Union of 
ome Rhodesia South Africa Canada 
Vv (B) Vv (B) I | II 
% % 
1937 ° 4510 406 000 1 9.11 ° ° 
1946 ° 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 253 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 280 12 173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.6 
1949 245 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.4 
1950 244 16 282 168 000 3.3 190 643 6.2 
1951 192 10 190 108 750 2.1 147 536 an 
1951: Feb. 216 11 201 ° e 243 2) 8.7 
Mar. 234 10 864 172 000 3.3 226 4702; 8.0 
Apr. 205 10 839 ° ° 136 848 5.0 
May 196 10 619 ° e 88 900 3.2 
June 195 10 065 85 000 1.6 86 523 3.1 
July 226 9 445 . ° 83 889 3.0 
Aug. 201 9 093 78 000 1.4 80 871 2.8 
Sep. 177 9 368 ° ° 83 140 2.9 
Oct. 167 9 253 ° ° 99 797 3.9 
Nov. 125 9740 100 000 1.9 153 651 wee 
Dec. 120 10 137 ° ° 238 950 
1952: Jan. 10 734 ° " 
Feb. sae e e 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) e ° . 5141 (1950) 2 667 (VI-1950) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
Date United States Chile | Puerto Rico pote! Ceylon| India Israel ¢ 
I Vv (B) | I v(A)| vcB) | via) | Ve) 
% % 
1937 7 700 0001) 14.31) 2 315 ° ° ° ° ‘ ° 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 | 3 433 80 0005) 12.05 ° 29 182 ° 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 | 3 700 76 000 | 11.0 || 3 116%| 32 995 ° 2772 
1948 2 064 000 3.4 | 3 203 71 000 | 10.3 ||} 2614 | 53513) 224 1 3207 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 | 3445 79 000 | 11.3 844 358 | 293 6 351 
1950 3 142 000 5.0 | 2937 | 114000 | 14.8 ||} 1331 | 68 471| 314336) 5 
1951 1 879 000 3.0 ee oe “ae oa son 338 402 
1951: Feb. 2 407 000 3.9 | 2418 | 126000 / 15.8 || 1 858 | 63 743 | 343 748 | 7950 
Mar. 2 147 000 3.4 | 2754 98 000 | 12.4 || 2618 | 60953) 337092; 4980 
Apr. 1 744 000 2.8 | 2761 95 000 | 12.1 || 2654 | 58 534) 331 372/ 5053 
May 1 609 000 2.6 | 2 624 94 000 | 12.1|| 2729 | 56016) 328 837| 6073 
June 1 980 000 3.1 | 2644 | 103 000 | 13.1 || 2769 | 54999| 330369 | 5765 
July 1 856 000 2.9 | 2484 one ne ae 54510| 343 730 | 5597 
Aug. 1 578 000 2.5 | 2417 eee 54 458/ 358 814; 5615 
Sep. 1 606 000 2.5 | 2 450 in 53 621/ 354136 | 5 384 
Oct. 1 616 000 2.5 | 2556 oe 53 858 | 331 192 | 6 037 
Nov. 1 828 000 2.9 | 2 463 oi 54 229 | 327660 | 7 369 
Dec. 1 674 000 2.7 a ae - 328 719 bs 
1952: Jan. 2 054 000 3.3° 
Feb. 2 086 000 3.4 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 63 099 (1950) ° 770 (1950) e ‘ ° e 
I. Labour force sample surveys. 2 Employment office statistics. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V(A) Applicants for work registered. 


III. 
IV. 


Unemployment relie 
Trade union returns. 


1 Official estimate. 
* Daily average during the month. 


statistics. 





5 Mar.-Dec. 


V (B) 


Unemployed registered. 


2Incl. claimants for supplementary benefits. 
6 June-Dec. 


3 Rangoon. 


7? Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 


























































































































returns of unemployed members. 
persons available for work under Order No. 


actually seeking work or not. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) | EvuRoOPE 
Date Japan Pakistan | Austria Belgium 
I Vv (A) ii Vv (B)i II 
% % 
1937 295 4432 | 3.72 320 961 ° 125 9293 | 13.8 
1946 1590 3184 | 5.44 74 105 ° 4.5 
1947 370 0005 | 1.15 ° 31 7387 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 242 000 0.7 77 983 43 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 378 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1950 436 000 1.2 96 439 124 850 6.2 221 733 11.1 
1951 ate oats 103 913 116 243 5.7 205 964 10.0 
1951: Feb. 370 000 1.1 89 867 199 012 9.9 208 359 9.9 
Mar. 410 000 1.2 602 159 622 7.9 185 801 9.1 
Apr. 390 000 1.1 93 988 117 759 5.8 187 052 9.1 
ay 350 000 0.9 97 210 96 837 4.8 182 430 8.9 
June 840 000 0.9 96 251 79 613 3.9 190 698 9.3 
July 390 000 1.0 100 180 73 114 3.6 200 189 9.8 
Aug. 350 000 0.9 113 690 69 392 3.4 199 190 9.7 
Sep. 310 000 0.8 116 008 66 970 3.3 193 528 9.5 
Oct. 470 000 1.2 114 847 70 743 3.4 197 135 9.6 
Nov. 460 000 1.2 118 638 91 677 4.4 213 245 10.4 
Dec. ot ove 116 486 151 031 7.4 278 105 13.6 
1952: Jan. 113 787 197 306 
eb. wise oes 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 36 160 (1950) 2010 (1950) | 2047 (VI-1950) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark France Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
6 Ill | WA) Vv (B)? 
% % 
1937 95 630 21.7 | 354 554 3879 994 ° ° 
1946 51 636 8.9 15 663 56 633 ° ° 
1947 51 998 8.9 7 389 45 777 595 242 9 ° 
1948 51 644 8.7 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7 52 355 152 891 1585246 | 10.2 
1951 63 024 9.7 40 297 120 128 1 430 819 9.0 
1951: Feb. 94506 | 14.6 56 698 159 462 1 662 462 ° 
Mar. 94659 | 14.6 53 986 144 877 1 566 744 9.9 
Apr. 42 609 6.6 50 134 140 387 1 446 131 ° 
May 29 962 4.6 45 215 122 956 1 386 916 ° 
June 26 017 4.0 88 813 104 593 1 325 847 8.3 
July 35 936 5.5 32 989 802 1 292 058 ° 
Aug. 38 569 5.9 31 140 90 675 1 259 311 ° 
Sep. 88 593 6.0 28 577 93 158 1 234 979 7.7 
Oct. 44 357 6.8 27 341 101 768 1 213 936 ° 
Nov. 75 049 11.5 30 250 112 400 1 306 596 ° 
Dec. 187 302 | 21.0 33 038 116 416 1653553 | 10.2 
1952: Jan. 132 113 20.2 37 875 132 033 1 825 407 ‘ 
Feb. 104 528 16.0 ove on 1 893 004 ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 634 (1950) ° ° 15 491 (1950) 
For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 512. 
1 Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 2 Official estimate. * Voluntary 
unemployment insurance statisti “Census of 26 Apr. 5Oct. * Trade union fund 


rior to Sep. 1948 included all unem 


of the 


cane 
ed Control Authority, whether 
8 Applicants for work registered. 


® Mar.-Dec. 






















































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
II V (A) Vv (B) III Vv (B) 
% 
1937 e ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1946 85 067 10.6 59 726 1 324 000 21 88 742 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 85 129 9.4 61 203 1 791 800 1 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 20 62 335 
1950 30 347 7.6 53 415 1 614 940 388 79 071 
1951 30 406 7.3 50 453 is ae 92 778 
1951: Feb. 35 479 8.5 1 774 712 82 103 303 
Mar. 33 101 7.9 58 721 1 593 957 23 90 508 
Apr. 32 270 7.7 58 000 1 676 339 25 81 450 
May 29 274 7.0 50 738 1 707 876 21 69 103 
June 25 510 6.1 37 286 1 696 076 13 60 9: 
July 25 174 6.0 36 355 1 679 910 ‘om 67 585 
Aug. 25 831 6.2 37 192 1 670 220 ia 78 714 
Sep. 26 045 6.2 38 1 667 644 “ 78 529 
Oct. 28 170 6.7 41 296 1 694 143 ‘eo 3 252 
Nov. 34 312 8.2 821 1 753 251 ée 121 140 
Dec. 33 030 7.9 59 459 ais . 153 809 
1952: Jan. 42 966 10.1 73 037 172 800 
Feb. 43 821 10.3 74 845 eae 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 407 (1950) ° ° ° ° 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Norway Portugal Saar Spain | Sweden 
V (B) V (B) 2 Vv (B) | IV 
% % é 
1937 29 881 3 ° 17 158 ¢ - ° ° 67 351 10.8 
1946 12 246 5 | 2.05 2 387 ° ° 178 165 27 554 6 3.2 6 
1947 85145/| 1.25 1 799 ° ° 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 6 6407) 2.57 117020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 6070 | 2.2 | 160056 26 116 2.7 
1950 8 972 ée 2142 6343 | 2.2 | 166182 22 124 2.2 
1951 11 140 2 325 baw pret 144 200 = die 
1951: Feb. 20 951 ‘ 2 298 5015 | 1.7 | 184568 24 312 2.4 
ar. 22 543 2 236 4614/ 1.6 | 167 871 29 746 2.9 
Apr. 17 034 ; 2 229 4587 | 1.6 | 160272 17 512 1.7 
May 6 386 2 294 4239 | 14 | 154220 11 810 1.1 
June 8515 e 2 296 3707 | 1.3 | 184935 11 894 1.1 
July 2478 ae 2 356 3899 | 13 | 126797 14 740 1.4 
Aug. 3 482 2 323 4113 | 14 | 128949 11 934 1.1 
Sep. 4617 2 346 3883 | 1.3 | 126306 9 650 0.9 
Oct. 6 313 2 388 3875 | 1.3 | 125109 9 670 0.9 
Nov. 10 099 2 420 3761 | 1.3 126 100 13 453 1.4 
Dec. 15 046 2 482 si owe 116 900 34128*| 3.6* 
1952: Jan. 17 756 whe coe 
Feb. oon eee oe ee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° . 282 (1950) ° 999 (1950) 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 512. 


1 Jan.-June. 
4 Dec. 


agricultural workers. 


2 Labour registration statistics. 
5 Excl. Finnmark and evacuated communes in 
7 June-Dec. 
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3 Applicants for work r 


tered. 


6 Since 1946 incl. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 

































































Europe (concl.) 
Date Switzerland United Kingdom 
11? Vv (B)2 Vv (B)2 | Vv (B) ? 
% % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 1062| 2.5 4 058 3 a 
1947 0.8 3 473 $42 2952| 2.0 156 0282 | 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 $25 Sis |" 15 8 bp « — 
1949 1.6 8 059 828 426 1.6 9571 -_ 
1950 18 9 599 832 057 1.6 9 036 —_ 
1951 0.8 3 798 264 103 1.2 17 258 — 
1951: Feb. 1.8 7812 826 062 1.6 8 826 — 
ar. 1.0 4397 297 835 14 7 549 _ 
Apr. 0.4 1 800 273 486 1.3 7 123 a= 
May 0.3 1501 233 451 1.1 7 237 a 
June 0.2 1191 206 686 1.0 7 888 — 
July 0.2 1 159 268 0.9 11 478 0.1 
Aug. 0.2 1 237 215 852 1.0 11 850 0.1 
Sep. 0.2 1 384 651 1.1 13 998 —_ 
Oct. 0.3 1 841 257 947 1.2 31 900 0.2 
Nov. 0.6 3 301 283 120 1.3 39 839 0.2 
Dec. 1.8 7 488 294 084 1.4 48 609 0.2 
1952: Jan. 15 643 
Feb. ete 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) || 580 (1950) ; 21 120 (VI/50) 
| OcEANIA 
Date | Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
| Iv | 8 1¢ mu? | v(B) 
% % 
1937 9.3 é . : x : 
1946 1.4 7 603 2 133 1.1 172 886 
1947 1.2 6 684 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8741 45 33 67 
1949 1.9 10 331 25 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 1 281 22 763 11.8 21 37 
1951 0.7 791 10 340 5.3 15 38 
1951: Feb. 0.7 974 13 268 6.9 7 15 
Mar. a 1 190 11 482 6.0 10 12 
Apr. : 670 10 769 5.6 10 29 
ay 0.8 671 11 142 5.8 21 74 
June ; 604 12 789 6.5. 27 60 
July : 630 9 998 5.0 16 39 
Aug. 0.6 367 8 816 43 20 39 
Sep. ; 505 8 428 43 16 6s 
Oct. 392 7 750 4.0 12 54 
Nov. 0.7 719 8 000 4.2 13 25 
Dec. ; 2 067 7 070 3.7 16 29 
1952: Jan, ° 7 800 4.1 10 36 
Feb. tm ne eal 
Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) ° 195 (1949) . . 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 512. 


1 Wholly unemployed. 2 Temporarily unemeteyed, * Excl. persons classified 
as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 4 July-Dec. Until June 1 the statistics 
referred to persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. With the intro- 
duction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely 
disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions, and the 
percenta s are based on total employees aged 15 years and over insured under the Acts. 

Unemployment benefit statistics. ® For 1946 and 1947, annual estimates (June). 
7Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 













































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa Canad United States 
Date Europeans | Total — B.L.S. 1 + ae 
IV (A/B) IV (A) I IV (A/B) I 
M.L.T. @ M.I.T.c. 3 | A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. A.M.1.T.C 
W.S. W.S. 4 W.S. 4 
1937 77.3 77.8 60.7 ° 69.5 78.05 
1946 94.1 96.8 ° 95.3 93.7 93.0 
1947 96.8 98.7 95.9 98.6 98.1 97.7 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 102.9 104.3 100.3 102.0 97.3 98.9 
1950 103.8 106.3 101.8 101.9 99.8 101.0 
1951 oth - 109.2 106.1 wae 102.7 
1951: Feb. 104.7 107.1 104.4 ° 102.7 99.2 
Mar. 104.9 108.6 104.4 102.5 103.7 101.3 
Apr. 104.9 109.0 105.0 ° 104.1 101.1 
May 105.0 109.9 106.4 . 104.6 103.1 
June 104.8 110.2 109.3 107.5 105.3 104.1 
July 104.8 110.1 111.3 ° 105.0 105.3 
Aug. 104.8 110.5 111.7 109.5 105.7 105.5 
Sep. 104.8 110.2 112.4 . 106.2 103.7 
Oct. 104.8 109.9 113.0 ° 106.1 104.1 
Nov. a faa 113.0 104.7 106.0 * 103.3 
Dec. ie 113.1 ‘ 107.6 * 102.8 
1952: Jan. 109.6 * 104.0 * 100.6 
Feb. nate pm 100.6 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ¢ 253 950 4 879 44 201 59 378 
AMERICA 
(concl.) EuROPE 








































Date 
I 
A.M.L.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. 
1937 ° e . 73.2 ° 92.8 
1946 95.4 8 e ° 91.5 76.89 92.1 
1947 99.7 100.2 10 97.4 10 98.5 97.2 97.4 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 101.5 104.2 99.0 100.4 94.9 101.7 
1950 107.0 103.3 102.3 100.5 96.8 102.1 
1951 ewe ioe oie 102.5 éee oe 
1951: Feb. 109.0 95.5 112.8 96.8 ° 
Mar. 112.5 101.2 111.0 98.9 ‘ 
Apr. 112.5 103.3 112.7 101.6 103.8 
May 111.9 106.9 110.1 103.1 ° 
June 111.9 109.1 109.4 104.3 ° 
July = 108.5 110.5 105.1 105.0 
Aug. ane 106.7 113.5 105.8 ° 
Sep. 106.2 113.6 105.9 . 
Oct. 110.0 112.9 106.0 105.9 
Nov. 107.9 112.5 105.0 ‘ 
Dec. exe a 101.0 ° 
1952: Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 614 34 596 11 750 1 876 1 702 7 534 


























IV (A): 


ures : 
estimations. 
7 Annual figures: 

19 Oct. 


railways. 





I. Labour force sample surveys. 


accidents, etc.). 
all establishments of a given importance ; 
ments ; IV (A/B): 
Mining. a 
Cc. Commerce. 





II. Labour registration statistics. 


type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). 


W. Wage-earners. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
first of the month. 


June. 8 


S. Salaried employees. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 
4 Incl. all categories of workers in the labour force. 

6 Figure for persons covered relates to 1948 unless otherwise i, 
Mar. ® Excl. temporary workers of the national and local 


A.A 


II, Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
IV. Statistics of establishments. 
IV (B): representative sample of establish- 
iculture. 
ransport. 


3 Incl. logging. en} 4 x 








ee ee 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 



















































































Europe (cont.) 
(Fea hes.) Ireland “4% Netherlands | Norway Saar 
Date IV (A) Il TV (A) Il Ii? Iii 
M.I.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. M.1L.T.C. ® M.1.T.C. ° M.1I.T.C. 
W.S. W.S. Ww. Ww.s. W.s. Ww.s. 
1937 ° 87.0 98.5 67.8 r : 
1946 ° 92.9 87.13 79.9 97.7 80.0 8 
1947 ° 96.3 90.9 90.1 __ 104.7 94,1 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ¢ 100.0 
1949 102.5 98.6 106.6 104.1 102.3 102.7 
1950 106.7 100.9 105.6 wee 104.7 107.2 
1951 113.2 one ie 105.8 4 
1951: Feb. ‘ ° 106.1 ° 104.1 110.6 
Mar. 110.2 ° 107.3 ° 103.7 111.1 
Apr. ° ° 109.2 ° 103.8 111.3 
May ‘ ° 110.8 ° 105.5 111.6 
June 113.8 ° 111.8 ° 107.9 111.8 
July ° ‘ 112.9 ° 108.1 112.0 
Aug. ° e 113.7 ° 107.2 113.0 
Sep. 115.3 ° 113.3 ° 107.6 113.7 
Oct. é ° 113.5 ° 107.3 114.4 
Nov. ° . 112.3 . 106.9 116.5 
Dec. 113.5 ‘ ies ° 104.5 neat 
1952: Jan. . ° ues ° 104.8 
Feb. ‘ e She . ees 
Persons cov. - 
(thousands 11 983 486 33 1878 765 253 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom 5 Yugoslavia|| Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Date li ¢ Iv (A) || IV (A/B) I IV (A) 
A.M.L.T.C. M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. M.I.T.c. 7 A.M.1.T.C, M.I.T.C. 
8 W.S. ® W.s. W.s. 10 w.s. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° . ° . 
1946 98.6 98.5 ° 88.7 ° . 
1947 105.6 105.6 ° 95.9 ° 97.0 
1948 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 100.7 100.9 100.0 102.8 92.2 102.3 
1950 101.9 102.3 95.4 107.3 rh 104.3 
1951 102.9 103.6 oun ade a 
1951: Feb. F ; ° 110.0. 105.9 
Mar. ‘ ‘ - 110.2 105.6 
Apr. ‘ . 110.6 105.4 
May 2 . ° 110.9 oni 
June 102.9 103.6 F ne 110.9 
July “ ;: é 111.1 
Aug. : 111.1 
Sep. ‘ ‘ 110.9 
Oct. 103.1 104.0 ¥ 111.0 
Nov. 103.0 104.0 111.5 
Dec. ies wae ses 
1952: Jan. 
Feb. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 21 684 19 109 1 757 2 371 184 440 

















The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 516. 


1 1946 and 1947 : unemployment insurance statistics, base 1941=100. #2 All non-agricul- 
tural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. 3 June-Dec. 4 Mar.-Dec. 
5 Excl. Northern Ireland. ¢ Annual figures: June. 7 Incl. forestry, fishing and trapping. 
8 1937 to 1948 : estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 14-59) 
excl. indoor private domestic service ; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) : 
estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. ® 1937 to 1948: estimated 
number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; 
since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) : estimated total of employed wage and 
salary earners aged 15 years and over. 1° Covering persons aged 16 and over in employment. 
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TABLE Ii. 


(a) Indices of numbers employed 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of 
South Africa 





Europeans | 


Total 


Canada 1 


United 
States 


Argentina 


Brazil 





IV (A/B) 2 


IV (A) 


IV (A/B) 


IV (B) 


Iv (B) 3 





W.S. 


Ww.s. 


Ww. 





1951: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1952: Jan. 
Feb. 





81.4 


58.0 


50.0 
93.5 
100.0 
98.8 
97.0 
96.6 


97.6 
97.5 





Persons 
cov. 
(thousands) 


























America (concl.) 


EvuRoPE 





Puerto 


Mexico Rico 


Uruguay 


Belgium 5 





IV (B) 


IV (B) 


II 





Ww. 


w.s. 





1937 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1952: Jan. 
Feb. 


67.2 
95.2 
100.4 
100.0 


108.4 
110.5 
111.7 
114.0 
118.3 
110.5 





Persons 
cov. 
(thousands) 











127 94 








86 


2 360 























4 280 
(July 1950) 








The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 516. 
1 Monthly figures : first of the month. 


2 Incl. building. 
and 1946: former British India ; from 1947: Indian Union. 


8 Large factories only. 
5 Annual figures: June. 


7 July 1950=100 (new industrial classification introduced in that month). 


41937 
6 Oct. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 







































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark} Finland | France ———s Ireland * Italy Netherlands 
IV (A) IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) II | IV (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww.s. W.S. W.S. 2 W. ws. | W. 
1937 75 . 90.7 ° ° ° 66.1 ° 
1946 91 88.5 88.8 ° 90.2 ° 74.7 78 
1947 95 94.9 96.4 ° 102.7 101.7 88.6 91 
1948 100 100.0 100.0 100.02; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
1949 104 100.6 102.2 106.1 106.2 98.8 105.0 105 
1950 Bae 104.1 103.0 113.0 106.9 98.2 ook 110 
1951 o 108.0 106.1 122.3 oe bbe 
1951: Feb. ° ° 97.7 
Mar. ° . ° 119.8 107.1 98.3 
Apr. ° 107.5 105.7 . ° 99.1 
May ° . ° $ ° 99.1 
June ° . ‘ 122.4 107.0 99.1 
July ° 110.7 106.5 ° ° oes 
Aug. ° ° ° ° ° 
Sep. ° . ° 123.6 106.6 
Oct. ° 108.4 107.6 ° : 
Nov. ° ° ° ° 
Dec. ° ° ° 123.3 
1952: Jan. ° — i aa ° ° 
Feb. ° . . ° ° 
Persons 
cov. 223 95 3 767 5 058 8 122 1 696 946 616 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Switzer- | United Yugo- : New 
Date Norway Saar Sweden land Kingdom‘) slavia Australia Zealand 
115 Ill IV (A) ¢/ IV (B) Il ? IV (A) || ITV (A/B) | IV (A) & 
W.S. W.S. Ww. Ww. W.S. Ww.s. W.S. W.S. ® 
1937 . ° 79.7 73.8 100.0 ° 62.5 100.0 
1946 110.6 73.4 10 98.4 91.0 94.7 ° 90.7 130.4 
1947 _ 124.1 89.9 99.1 98.4 102.0 ° 95.8 97.6 
1948 100.011; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1949 103.1 108.6 100.6 93.7 102.1 100.0 101.1 102.4 
1950 105.8 117.6 100.8 92.2 104.8 101.3 106.1 105.3 
1951 108.5 ose 102.6 101.0 die os he oe 
1951: Feb. 108.5 125.2 102.5 ° ‘i ; ° 108.4 105.6 
Mar. 107.3 126.0 102.8 97.4 P ° 108.5 105.9 
Apr. 107.2 127.2 103.3 ° P ° 109.0 106.3 
May 109.4 127.4 102.9 . . ° 109.5 aaa 
June}; 111.0 127.3 ° 100.6 107.57 ot 109.6 
July 109.9 127.8 102.5 ° ° ° 109.7 
Aug. 108.8 129.2 102.2 ° P e 109.7 
Sep. 108.9 130.0 102.2 102.6 ° ° 109.6 
Oct. 108.5 131.0 103.2 ° 108.4 F ° 109.9 
Nov. 107.8 131.6 103.3 ° 108.4 ° 109.9 
Dec. 106.0 abe 102.0 103.3 od) nes oe 
1952: Jan. 107.4 ate 101.8 ° an ° 
Feb. rr cos oo ° se e 
Persons 
cov. 275 87 653 e 7853 475 830 140 
(thousands) 














The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 516. 


1 Annual figures 1946 to 1949: Oct. 2 Incl. working proprietors. ® Average of last 
three quarters. 4 Excl. Northern Ireland. Annual figures: June. 5 1946 and 1947: 
unemployment insurance statistics incl. mining, base 1941=100. ¢ Incl. mining. 7 1937 to 
1948: estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance): estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. 8 Incl. power and water supply. * Up to 
1946: wage-earners only. 1° June-Dec. 1! Mar.-Dec. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 

























































































AMERICA ASIA Europe 
United States ? Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
Date Ce 
IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
w. Ww. w.s. Ww. w. 
Towr 
1937 65.6 . : 76 ; lo 
1946 95.9 ° 135 87 87.1 
1947 101.3 ° 118 93 93.6 
1948 100.0 100.0 100 100 100.0 —— 
1949 89.2 97.7 123 105 98.8 
1950 97.4 97.3 138 111 103.0 
1951 ait os da 115 107.6 
1951: Feb. 105.8 75.8 126 117 
Mar. 106.3 101.7 138 120 ° 
Apr. 105.4 101.4 132 120 110.0 
May 103.7 sis 138 121 ° 
June 104.2 on 137 119 ° 
July 101.5 ss 136 86 105.2 1951 
Aug. 103.3 em 136 110 ° 
Sep. 104.1 bie ae 120 . 
Oct. 103.2 ane one 118 108.4 
Nov. end ae mee 118 ° 
Dec. ist aa eee 110 ° 
1952: Jan. sas en wi 105 
Feb. ‘ani eee ow one 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 12 717 928 e ° 95 1952 
Europe (conel.) 
Germany 
Date France (Fed. Rep.) Ireland 3 Italy Norway Sweden 
IV (A) IV (A)4 IV (A)4 IV (A) IV (A)4 IV (A)4 I 
] 
Ww. S Ww. w. w. Ww. ] 
1 
1937 82.0 ° 79.5 ° 75.9 ° 1 
1946 86.5 ° 91.4 ° 82.6 98.3 
1947 96.6 . 96.8 103.6 93.9 98.0 1951 | 
1948 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 100.5 92.16 106.6 100.1 103.2 m2 
1950 103.0 100.0 tee 102.2 asl 
1951 ins 121.8 a ia 
1951: Feb. , 114.1 ° 104.2 ° ° 
Mar. ° 120.9 ° 109.4 e ° 
Apr. 106.2 122.4 ° 105.4 ° . 
May ° 120.2 . 104.3 . ° 
5 ng 10 , 122.9 ° 106.7 ° ° 
uly ‘ 120.5 ° os e 
Aug. ‘ 123.0 i ae ‘ " 1952 : 
Sep. ° 119.1 ° ae ° ° 
Oct. 108.3 130.6 e or ° e 
Nov. ° 128.6 ° ° 
Dec. ° 118.6 ° ~ 1F 
1952: Jan. ss wis . a ‘ ; lected ir 
Feb. _ o- . ae " : clothing 
eliminat 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 767 4796 122 1 696 198 653 
































The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 516. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. % Total number of days worked. % Week in Oct. of each year. 
4 Incl. mining. 5 Incl. all categories of workers. ¢& July-Dec. 











Consumer Price Indices 





























AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Northern| Southern : Union of United 
Algeria Egypt Rhodesia| Rhodesia Tunis — Canada States 
Town or no. of : : Whole 1 
localities Algiers Cairo country 5 Tunis 9 11-64 34-56 3 
All groups 
3 r 5 
1937 ° ° . 70 ° 65 65 60 
1946 ° 102 91 90 ° 91 80 81 
1947 ° 99 97 93 ° 95 87 93 
1948 ° 100 100 100 . 100 100 100 
1949 ° 99 104 106 ¢ ° 104 104 99 
1950 ° 104 108 114 e 108 107 100 
1951 ° — 114 121 ° 116 119 108 
1951: Feb. ° 112 lll 117 ° 113 113 107 
Mar. ° 112 112 119 ° 113 116 107 
Apr. ° 112 112 119 . 114 117 107 
May ° 113 113 120 . 115 117 108 
June ° 113 113 121 ° 116 119 108 
July ° 113 114 121 ° 117 121 108 
Aug. ° 114 115 123 ° 116 122 108 
Sep. ° 114 115 123 ° 117 122 109 
Oct. ° 115 116 123 . 116 123 109 
Nov. ° 0ee 116 125 ° 117 123 110 
Dec. ° 116 126 . 121 123 110 
1952: Jan. 118 ° 123 124 110 
Feb. ese ° cae 123 wes 
Food group 
7 . 
1937 ° ° . ° ° 61 53 50 
1946 36 105 88 81 46 92 72 76 
1947 61 100 94 88 67 97 81 92 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 123 102 107 106 & 127 103 104 96 
1950 124 lll lll 121 132 109 108 97 
1951 kn eee 119 132 ood 116 123 108 
1951: Feb. 127 120 115 128 143 113 115 108 
Mar. 128 120 116 131 146 114 120 108 
Apr. 128 119 116 131 142 115 122 107 
May 128 118 119 133 143 116 120 108 
June 129 119 119 134 142 117 123 108 
July 132 119 119 139 141 117 128 108 
Aug. 133 119 121 132 146 116 129 108 
Sep. 136 120 121 133 152 116 128 108 
Oct. 143 122 121 133 156 115 128 109 
Nov. eee ~~ 122 134 one 117 128 110 
Dec. . 123 134 one 128 128 110 
1952: Jan. 126 131 128 111 
Feb. —_ coe 127 woe 



































1 Food prices collected in 64 towns; other items priced in 11-64 towns. 
lected in 56 towns ; other items priced in 34-55 towns. 
clothing only. 
eliminated ”’. 





5 Incl. direct taxes. 
7 Incl. heat and light. 


3 Excl. misc. 





2 Food prices col- 
4 1937: food, rent and 
6 Since Nov. 1949, calculated with “ seasonal movements 

8 Incl. heat, light and soap. 





CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 





Country 


America (cont.) 





Argen- 
tina 


British 
Hon- 
duras 


British West 
Indies 


Chile 


Colombia 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Buenos 
Aires 


Belize 


Kingston St. 
(Jamaica) | Vincent 


Santiago 


Bogota 








1951: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 























1937 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1951: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 





























1 July. 











CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 





America (cont.) 





Republic Guatemala Mexico —— Panama 


Trujillo Guatemala — Curacao Panama 





Town or no. 


Country | Dominican 
of localities | 








City 
All groups 








1951: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 

















1951: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 






































1 Excl. rent and misc. 2 Aug.-Dec. % June. 4 July-Dec. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
Country 
Peru ee Uruguay —- Burma Ceylon Cyprus Koos a 
vs _ Lima 6 — Caracas || Rangoon | Colombo 5 1 
All groups 
1937 30 ° 56 ° 28 . ° ‘ 
1946 59 89 85 ° 10623 88 73 ° 
1947 76 101 98 ° 108 97 80 4 102 
1948 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 
1949 115 92 105 ° 135 99 96 112 
1950 129 90 101 ° 114 105 103 5 117 
1951 nee ies wera ° 112 109 we 
1951: Feb. 139 96 106 ° 107 109 112 
Mar. 139 97 105 ° 102 109 112 126 
Apr. 140 97 114 ° 106 109 112 ° 
May 140 98 115 ° 107 109 112 ° 
June 141 99 115 ° 117 109 115 128 
July 141 100 115 * 123 108 120 
Aug. 142 100 117 ° 124 107 119 
Sep. 143 101 120 ° 121 107 120 130 
Oct. cas 101 121 ° 112 108 122 
Nov. sie ane 124 ° 107 109 
Dec. one se wi ° 107 lll 120 
1952: Jan. sas _ and ° sia 112 120 ° —_ 
Feb. oe eos oon ° eee ete 119 ° 
Food group 
8 
1937 27 ° 51 48 25 ° ° ° 
1946 54 85 83 72 1513 82 77 ° 
1947 74 101 102 83 115 91 83 4 101 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 116 89 100 98 142 104 94 119 
1950 134 88 91 97 120 112 1065 127 
1951 one éee é00 ene 120 112 ove eos 
1951: Feb. 148 97 95 100 112 115 115 . 
Mar. 148 97 95 101 105 114 114 130 
Apr. 147 98 102 102 109 113 112 " 
May 147 99 104 104 lll 112 112 ° 
June 148 99 105 108 126 112 119 136 
July 149 100 105 105 137 110 128 ° 
Aug. 150 100 109 106 139 110 126 . 
Sep. 152 101 115 106 135 111 129 140 
Oct. a 101 115 102 121 lll 134 ° 
Nov. re one 116 = 112 lll ie ° 
Dec. or ce aoe o- 113 114 127 ri 
1952: Jan. eee _ oii ose ows 114 128 ° 
Feb. oe eee eee ose ose a 126 e 
1 Clerical and skilled workers. 2 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 8 Sep.-Dec. 
4 Jan.-Sep. 5 New series; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 6 Incl. soap and coal. 








CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 



























































Ms YS ae 








Asia (cont.) 
Country 
India Indonesia} Iran Israel Japan | Lebanon 
7. =. Bombay | Delhi |Djakartal| 7 2 28 Beirut 2 
All groups 
3 3 
1937 35 ° ° 13 ° ° ° 
1946 85 81 ° 90 79 274 112 
1947 92 92 ° 91 80 57 102 
1948 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 
1949 101 100 ° 109 103 138 94 
1950 103 100 ° 89 95 128 87 
1951 109 107 ° 93 oda “a 94 
1951: Feb. 106 105 ° 92 99 142 95 
ar. 110 105 ° 93 100 146F 95 
Apr. lll 105 ° 94 101 149F 94 
May 111 106 ° 93 102 154 94 
June 111 109 ° 93 101 148F 93 
July 110 110 ° 92 102 149 92 
Aug. 108 111 ° 93 104 159 91 
Sep. 107 109 ° 93 106 158 93 
Oct. 110 109 ° 94 109 155 95 
Nov. 110 lll ° 96 oe 156 95 
Dec. 109 109 ° 96 ane 96 
1952: Jan. ° 98 
Feb. ° _ 
Food group 
1937 33 ° e 13 ° ° ‘ 
1946 91 86 ° 89 77 326 106 
1947 99 99 179 90 77 64 96 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 105 101 9 lll 97 134 91 
1950 109 101 113 85 86 120 81 
1951 115 ran 189 88 on sae 91 
1951: Feb. 112 109 204 87 87 131 92 
Mar. 118 110 194 89 87 139 92 
Apr. 116 110 164 90 88 140 91 
May 116 110 163 88 89 145 91 
June 117 114 173 88 88 136 88 
July 116 115 192 86 89 136 86 
Aug. 113 114 189 87 90 150 86 
Sep. 111 113 191 87 93 148 89 
Oct. 116 114 212 89 97 140 93 
Nov. 116 117 216 91 san 139 95 
Dec. 115 lll 224 93 ose ost 96 
1952: Jan. 95 
Feb. bee 
































taxes. 


1 Index of the free-market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of 





an Indonesian family with a monthly income of fl. 25-50. 
Aug.-Dec. 


2 Salaried employees. 


* Incl 








. direct 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 
















































































| | | 


1¢ 


If 


1 











Asia (concl.) 
Country ss . 
Malaya Pakistan eae. Thailand $ bs a 
Town or no. Kuala Lumpur P Narayan- P PR 
pg ln Sam : - Karachi ganj Manila Bangkok Saigon 
All groups 
1937 ° ° ° ° 24 | ° ‘ 
1946 ° ° i 144 86 464 
1947 106 ° 106 100 74 
1948 100 ‘ ; : 100 «=| (100 100 
1949 94 100 5 100 6 100 ¢ 94 96 1007 
1950 101 108 95 98 93 99 102 
1951 133 136 99 102 ‘ee ns wa 
1951: Feb. 126 132 96 99 98 113 109 
Mar. 130 136 98 99 97 | 114 108 
Apr. 131 134 98 100 99 117 110 
May 132 135 97 100 100 | 115 113 
June 133 136 99 104 101 112 116 
July 134 137 99 103 101. | 109 115 
Aug. 136 138 99 102 100s 109 118 
Sep. 137 138 99 102 100 109 120 
Oct. 138 139 101 107 ane | 108 120 
Nov 139 140 101 106 : | 106 123 
Dec. 139 142 101 106 | eee ose 
1952: Jan. 
Feb. 
Food group 
1937 ° ° ‘ 23 ° ° 
1946 ° ° ° 168 . 444 
1947 ° ° . 108 é 74 
1948 ° . ° 100 . 100 
1949 ° 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 93 Ps 1007 
1950 93 97 86 96 
1951 99 101 eee ove 
1951: Feb. ° 96 98 93 97 
Mar. 99 98 90 95 
Apr. 98 99 94 96 
May 97 99 95 98 
June ° ° 100 104 96 101 
July 100 102 96 103 
Aug. e 100 101 96 106 
Sep. ° 101 99 96 108 
Oct. 103 105 om 110 
Nov. . 103 104 ° 113 
Dec. . 102 105 ese 
1952: Jan. ° ‘ 
Feb. ° ° 
1 Chinese labourers. *% Malay labourers. % Clerical workers and civil servants.  Mar.-Dec. 


5 Jan. 


6 Apr. 1948-Mar. 1949. 


7 New index. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont.) 















































EvuROPE 
Country 
Austria Belgium Denmark Finland France Germany 
Town or no. Vienna 62 200 331 Paris Hepablie) 
of localities P 
All groups 
2 3 3 3 
1937 ‘ 26 59 12 62 
1946 ° ° 95 57 
1947 ° 87 98 74 
1948 100 ¢ 100 100 100 ° 100 4 
1949 123° 97 101 102 100 99 
1950 140 96 107 116 111 93 
1951 179° 105 ont 135 130 101 
1951: Feb. 157 101 ° 131 121 96 
Mar. 160 104 ° 132 124 99 
Apr. 163° 105 117 133 126 101 
May 166° 105 ° 134 129 102 
June 169° 106 ° 135 129 103 
July 185° 106 120 136 130 103 
Aug. 192 106 ° 138 131 102 
Sep. 195 106 ° 140 133 102 
Oct. 201" 107 121 137 136 104 
Nov. 200° 107 ° 137 140 104 
Dec. 203° 107 ° 136 143 105 
1952: Jan. 203 108 116 141 146 105 
Feb. 202 108 , be 149° 106 
Food group 
1937 ° 58 1l 64 
1946 ° 94 52 
1947 ° 79 98 76 ° 
1948 100 ¢ 100 100 100 100 ¢ 
1949 136 95 101 103 100 106 
1950 146 92 118 118 111 100 
1951 179 99 ost 126 128 112 
1951: Feb. 155 96 . 125 121 102 
Mar 154 98 ° 125 123 108 
Apr 154 98 129 125 125 109 
May 157 97 ° 125 129 112 
June 162 98 ° 125 127 115 
July 198 98 130 126 127 115 
Aug 199 98 ° 127 127 113 
Sep 199 99 ° 126 129 112 
Oct 201 101 131 126 132 115 
Nov. 201 102 ° 131 136 117 
Dec. 208 102 ° 130 139 119 
1952: Jan. 207 103 129 135 142 120 
Feb. 206 103 ° eee 145* 121 



































1 Prior to 1950: 32 towns. 2 Excl. rent. 8 Incl. direct taxes. 4 July-Dec. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
t - { 
Camtey Greece Iceland Ireland Italy yey — 
Town or no. il 1 2 “To 
ef localities Athens Reykjavik 120 62 9 9 of 
All groups 
3 4 a 
1937 0.4 ° 54 ° 33 49 
1946 59 91 92 58 90 93 5 
1947 71 98 98 6 94 94 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 1007 teat 
1949 115 102 101 101 106 ~~ 4008 
1950 124 163 9 102 100 110 109 
1951 139 200 110 110 119 “as 
1951: Feb. 136 185 104 107 115 115 19 
Mar. 142 188 ° 107 117 117 . 
Apr. 139° 192 ° 110 120 122 
May 143 194 110 110 120 122 
June 139 200 ° lll 120 121 
July 137 202 ° 111 121 122 
Aug. 137 205 112 111 121 121 
Sep. 137 211 . lll 121 121 
Oct. 142 214 ° lll 120 121 
Nov. 143 215 114 112 120 120 
Dec. 144 215 ° 112 120 
1952: Jan. ame 218 ° lll 120 oon 
Feb. pee 221 wie ne 121 une 19: 
Food group one 
1937 0.3 ° 53 . 35 43 ioe 
1946 54 100 90 59 88 85 5 
1947 66 104 97 ¢ 96 94 92 
1948 100 100 100 100 1007 100 
1949 116 101 100 100 lll 100 ® 
1950 122 152 ® 100 97 119 111 
1951 130 193 107 103 123 see 
1951: Feb. 128 177 100 100 121 112 19: 
Mar. 135 181 ° 100 121 113 ' 
Apr. 130 184 ° 103 123 122 
May 136 186 107 104 121 124 
June 130 192 . 105 122 123 
July 127 194 ° 105 125 127 
Aug. 127 197 109 104 126 124 
Sep. 127 207 ° 104 125 124 
Oct. 131 210 ° 104 124 1265 
Nov. 131 207 110 105 124 1283 
Dec. 132 208 ° 104 124 oie 
1952: Jan. owe 208 ° 104 ine own 
Feb. nae 208 ii tia ia ne 19! 
1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 2 Prior to 1949: 6 towns. 3 Excl. rent. 4 Incl. _— 
direct taxes. 5 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 6 From Aug. 1947: 
interim index, excl. misc., spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 7 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old on ¢ 
series. 8 New series. ® Mar.-Dec. ; new series spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. by | 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (cont. ) 


























Europe (cont.) 
Country ‘ 
Norway | Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden — 
Town or no. 1 : Saar- 
of localities 53 Warsaw Lisbon briicken 50 95 34 
All groups 
ry 3 4 
1937 61 ° ° ° ° 64 60 61 
1946 100 74 ° ° 80 93 93 93 § 
1947 101 96 ° 94 96 94 97 
1948 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 100 104 ° 109 105 102 102 99 
1950 105 113 ° 112 117 103 103 98 4 
1951 122 one 137 bee ail 120 102 
1951: Feb. 114 115 ° 125 128 ° 113 100 
Mar. 115 115 ° 127 129 115 117 100 
Apr. 120 114 ° 131 128 ° 119 101 
May 122 ‘de ° 132 128 ° 120 102 
June 124 ° 134 128 120 121 102 
July 126 ° 134 127 ° 122 103 
Aug. 126 pa ° 136 128 ° 122 103 
Sep. 126 and ° 141 128 123 124 104 
Oct. 126 sad ° 148 128 ° 125 104 
Nov. 126 we e 153 be ° 126 105 
Dec. 127 om ° 155 ie 125 126 105 
1952: Jan. _— aod ° 158 hai ° 126 105 
Feb. eon sea ° 160 ine ° 127 ws 
Food group 
6 
1937 63 ° ° ° ° 60 60 57 
1946 104 81 101 ° 82 88 90 915 
1947 103 98 103 ° 97 93 93 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 99 106 104 102 104 101 101 99 
1950 108 116 104 105 116 103 103 100 
1951 127 103 123° ont 121 103 
1951: Feb. 118 117 106 113 129 ° 113 102 
Mar. 120 116 105 114 130 117 117 102 
Apr. 126 114 104 117 128 ° 119 102 
May 128 99 118 128 121 102 
June 129 101 120 127 119 120 103 
July 131 100 121 127 120 103 
Aug 131 103 120 127 122 104 
Sep 130 104 125 127 124 125 105 
Oct. 130 104 133 127 126 105 
Nov. 131 on 104 138 abe ° 127 105 
Dec. 133 ia 103 141 ee 127 128 105 
1952: Jan. ‘ini ~~ 101 145 en ° 129 105 
Feb. Sa ae 101 146 ath ° 130 ne 






































1 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. # Weights based on family budget enquiries. * Weights based 
on estimated aggregate consumption. Prior to Mar. 1950: excl. misc. 5 New series, spliced 
by I.L.O. to old series. * Incl. heat and light. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDICES (conel.) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Country United . ate , New 
Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii Zealand 
Town or no. 1 2 
of teeattien Istanbul 200 30 Suva Honolulu 21 
All groups I 
1937 ° 76 67 . 70 
1946 99 100 88 81 84 90 —_- 
1947 100 943 92 92 95 93 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 1 
1949 110 103 109 101 97 1024 1 
1950 104 106 120 103 95 107 1 
1951 wat 115 146 112 101 119 1 
1951: Feb. 104 109 ‘ 1 
Mar. 103 110 \ 182 ‘ 100 \ 113 1 
Apr. 102 112 107 . ] 
May 101 115 142 ° ‘ 118 
June 101 116 " 100 1950 
July 102 117 112 ° 
Aug. 101 118 150 ° ° 122 1951 
Sep. 102° 119 ° 101 
Oct. iu 119 121 ° 
Nov. ne 119 158 ° . 125 
Dec. wel 120 ° 102 
1952: Jan. eee eee . 125 . . Pers 
Feb. ‘oie ein ° ° ° . (tho 
Food group 
1937 . 82 68 ‘ . 69 
1946 99 100 83 78 78 83 
1947 97 943 88 92 93 89 D 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 112 106 111 104 96 1034 
1950 106 114 125 107 91 113 
1951 oa 126 int 114 99 130 
1951: Feb. 104 118 143 ° 98 120 
Mar. 103 119 145 ° 100 121 1! 
Apr. 101 121 150 108 99 125 1! 
May 100 125 152 ° 97 127 1! 
June 99 126 158 . 98 129 1! 
July 100 - 130 112 99 131 1 
Aug. 99 130 170 . 99 133 1! 
Sep. 101 131 . 99 134 1! 
Oct. ous 132 126 100 135 
Nov. ee 133 184 ° 101 139 1950 
Dec. onl 134 102 143 
1952: Jan. - er: i 132 102 140 1968 
Feb. iva nm ae ons 102 heel 
1 Since Aug. 1947: food prices collected in 200 towns, other items priced in 12-150 towns. —— 
Prior to 1947: food prices collected in 509 towns, other items priced in 24-509 towns. % Prior to Pers 
1949: 25 towns. % July-Dec.; interim index. 4 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. (thot 
1 
the s: 
empk 
figure 
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Wages 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


































































































AMERICA 
P Argen- P P Dominican 
_— Canada United States tina 1 Brazil Chile Republic 2 
Hour Week * Hour Week Month Month Day Day 
M. W. M. W. M.w. | M.W. | Mow. | M. | Ww. |M.w. 
Cents $ Cents $ Pesos Index Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
1937 ° ° 62.4 24.05 109.9 . 12.60 ° ° ° 
1946 70.0 ° 108.6 43.82 185.1 80°" 56.51 ° ° e 
1947 80.3 36.34 123.7 49.97 ° 88° 76.45 | 1.92 | 1.01 | 1.75 
1948 91.3 40.67 135.0 54.14 356.5 100 94.14 | 2.12 | 1.08 | 1.91 
1949 98.6 43.97 140.1 54.92 483.2 121 111.52 | 2.09 | 1.13 | 1.90 
1950 103.6 46.21 146.5 59.33 587.7 134 129.73 # 2.13 | 1.29 | 1.97 
1951 116.8 51.25 159.4 64.93 con eA ies aa ae hon 
1950: Dec. 109.0 46.60 154.3 63.88 |1110.4 152* 131.90 | 2.19 | 1.32 | 2.02 
1951: Mar. 112.8 50.03 157.1 64.57 619.9 147 135.45 
June 118.4 51.70 159.9 65.08 ase 158 135.71 hee owe 
Sep. 121.9* 53.31° 161.3* | 65.49* ni an 136.69 ° ° 
Dec. 124.5 5 51.83 163.5 67.36 oa a fiat wai on 
3.0 | 0.7 | 3.7 
Persons cov. 770 7 849 917 28 ee 
(thousands) |} (1950) F (1950) (1949) < (1950) (May 1950) 
AmeERIcA (concl.) ] ASIA 
. : Uru- 
Mexico Peru Puerto Rico Burma Israel 
Date guay 
Hour | Week Day Hour | Week | Month | Month Hour ¢ Week ¢ Day? 
M. W. 8 M. W. M. W. M. W.|| M. m. | w. | M. | W. | Mw. 
Pesos | Pesos | Soles | Cents $ Index || Rupees|/Prutoth|/Prutoth) £1. | £1. | Index 
1937 0.36 ° 4 ° ° ° ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 
1946 1.17 53.44 6.34 | 35.6 ® |12.57 ® 69 72 ’ ° ° ° 77 
1947 ia 58.64 9.74 | 41.3 /|14.30 83 82 190 129 9.3 | 5.5 85 
1948 eS 12.50 | 42.9 /|15.21 100 95 ° . P ° 100 
1949 16.14 | 44.0 {15.30 ood 101 309 210 | 13.7/| 8.8 117 
1950 44.0 /|15.43 eee ane an dus ae oe 126 
1951 + ae 
1950 : Dec. eae ° ° 43.6 {15.48 ont nae e ° ° ‘ 128 
1951 : Mar. ° ‘ ° 48.3 /|18.16 ote ie ° . . ° 128 
June ° P ° iis wee ioe eee ‘ ° ° . 135 
Sep. ° ‘ ° éne ese eee ees ° ° ° . ese 
Dec. ° ° ° én0 ons oun nee ° ° . ° ape 
Pers. cov. 64 33 86 0.5 16 
(thousands (1939) (1949) . (1948) || (1949) (Mar. 1949) : 






































1 Series calculated by 1.L.0. by dividing total wages paid in the month by average employment in 
the same month. 2 Ciudad Trujillo. Annual figures: averages of May and Nov. 3 Incl. salaried 
employees. * Average of ten months. 51Dec. ® Adult Jews, 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 7 Monthly 
figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. *® Oct.ofeach year. *® Average of nine months. 
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STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 












































































































































Asta (concl.) EvuRopPE 
ia 4 1 i 2 3 
Date Japan Austria Bulgaria Finland France D 
Day Month 5 Hour Day Hour Hour 
mM. | w. |M.w.| M.W. M. W. M. W. -1—e M. W. 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Index Leva Mk. Mk. Fr. 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° 44.9 P ° ° If 
1946 23.96 | 10.36 | 19.89 540 r 308.1 46.21 31.14 30.3 lf 
1947 75 34 63 1 756 63 351.5 63.07 41.19 43.2 1 
1948 207 92 174 4 683 100 ne 92.04 60.86 66.1 I 
1949 374 | 165 318 7 516 122 97.19 64.70 73.9 I 
1950 ‘ ‘ ° 9 133 138 117. =e - ma 81.4 I 
1951 ‘ ie be ie Ii 
1950: Dec. ° ‘ . 12 764 162 | 131.19 86.16 89.7 1950 : 
1951: Mar. ° ‘ ° 9 785 158 ° 148.37 103.00 94.9 1951 
June ° ° 12 257 169 155.60 104.46 102.8 
Sep. - ‘ 11 069 198 — 73 106.54 aa - 
Dec. ° ane ese ae 
Persons cov. || 695 | 257_| 953 : ‘ 53 65 39 3 170 Perso 
cen eal 
(thousands) (Oct. 1949) (1945) (1949) (1 dan. 1961) (thou 
Europe (cont.) 
Germany 
Date (Federal Republic) # Ireland ’ D 
Hour Week Hour 
mM 6] ChGUwW.:dCU|dUcMWw. mw 6«6©6|d«GOUW. h6|d MW. mM | w. |Mw.8 
RM. RM, RM. RM. RM. RM. s. d. ea d, a & 
1937 ‘ ‘ . . ° 129 /}0 79 | 011.4 1 
1946 0.96 ® 0.58 ® 0.90 ®| 38.749 | 20.75%] 35. m°! 1 92/1 04/1 4.8 1! 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 36.78 S 1818 Ba i bee 1 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44.30 2 4.1 s Be) 8 oe 1 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.58 36.26 55.57 2 50/1 42/1104 1! 
1950 1.39 0.89 1.27 68.40 40.59 61.45 ° 1 11.2 1! 
1951 has se ae sad us ie ‘ 2 2.0 1 
1950: Dec. 1.47 0.94 1.34 | 71.81 | 42.79 | 64.28 ‘ ‘ 1 11.7 1960 : 
1951 
1951: Mar. 1.52 0.97 1.38 73.75 43.47 65.77 ° 2 0.6 
June 1.63 1.06 1.49 80.19 46.96 71.81 ‘ ° 2 18 
Sep. 1.647 1.05 F 1.50 79.22 46.15 70.92 + ° 2 2.0 
Dec. ee aa ees ae 
———- 276 | 1079 804 276 1079 : . 134 10 ht 
(thousands) (Sep. 1950) (June 1951) 
ai 
1 Incl. mining. Averages of Jan. and July each year. 2 Incl. mining. Monthly figures: averages and re 
for quarter ending in month indicated. Rates. 4 Vienna. Series calculated by the Institut fir proprie 
Wirtschaftsforschung ; see introductory notes, p. 510. 5 Incl. salaried employees. 6 Bizonal area. statisti 
Incl. building. Annual figures: averages of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 7 Incl. mining. Annual month 


figures : 


of June, Sep. and Dec. 


one week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 and 1951 (Sep.). 
10 Incl. proprietors and salaried employees, but excl. outside piece-workers. 


8 Incl. juveniles. 


® Average 





| 


en~t wi @ 
oy 


OS Ww es es 
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STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 


Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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| Europe (cont.) 
| Ireland 1 (concl.) Italy Netherlands 
Date 
Week Hour Hour 2 
| M. w. M. W. 3 M. W. M. | w. | Mw. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d, Lire Cents Cents Cents 
1937 56 8 28 10 41 ll ° > ° 4 
1946 81 7 44 10 62 7 ° 89 55 74 
1947 97 9 52 0O 73 «6 101.97 94 59 79 
1948 107 10 56 4 70 69 134.21 100 62 84 
1949 " é 33.Ci«@8 140.92 101 63 84 
1950 ° ° 87 2 143.45 eee ose aap 
1951 e ° 95 9 see 
1950: Dec. e ° 89 3 149.93 ° ° P 
1951: Mar. e e 91 7 ° ° . 
June ° ° 95 7 ° ° ‘ 
Sep. : 9 9 . : > 
Dec. . e 
Persons cov. 134 4 1 626 307 30 449 
(thousands) ° (June 1951)) (Dec. 1950) (1949) 
Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands (concl.) Norway 5 Saar Sweden 5 
me Week 2 Day * Hour 7 Hour | Week Hour 
M. | w. (at. w.3imeow.| mM | w. M. W. M. w. M.W. 8 
Fl. FL Fl. Fl. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1937 ° ‘ ° 3.21 ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
1946 43.29 | 25.03 | 35.97 5.68 2.52 1.53 ° ° 2.04 1.37 1.87 
1947 45.95 | 26.88 | 38.37 6.38 2.78 1.76 ° . 2.33 1.61 2.15 
1948 48.82 | 28.61 | 40.71 6.64 2.94 1.89 e ° 2.53 1.79 2.34 
1949 49.53 | 29.11 | 40.92 6.78 3.09 1.98 53 | 4025 2.61 1.86 2.43 
1950 eo wan ane he 3.26 2.11 91.47 | 4442 2.72 1.92 2.53 
1950: Dec. * Pe - 3.45 2.24 |101.20 | 4896 | 2.68 1.87 2.48 
1951: Mar. ‘ ‘ ° 3.48 2.30 2.59 1.85 2.40 
June . ° ° ° 8.75 2.52 3.14 2.22 2.91 
Sep. e . e ° 3.73 2.48 3 22 2.24 2.95 
Dec. ° ° ° ane as 3.32 2.28 3.06 
Persons cov. ||_307 | 30 | 449 | 993 | 80 23 87 374 | 82 | 494 
(thousands) (1949) (1949) | Oct.-Dec.1948)| (295°) (1950) 





1 Incl. mining. Annual figures: one week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 and 1951 (Sep.). * Production 
3 Incl. juveniles. 


and related workers. One week in Sep., Oct. or Nov. of each year. 
proprietors and salaried employees but excl. outside 
Statistics (accidents). 


month indicated ; adults. 


Incl. salaried employees. 
8 Incl. foremen and juveniles. 


plece-workers. 


5 Incl. mining. 
Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in 


4 Incl. 
6 Insurance 
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STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
Europe (cont.) 
Switzerland United Kingdom 1} 
Date 
Hour 2 Hour 3 Hour ¢ D. 
M. skil., M. M. M. semi- 
semi-skil. | unskil. | Ww. | M. W. | skil. |.kii. nek. Ww. M. | WwW. M. W.§ 
Fr. Fr. Fr. Index Fr. Fr. Fr. 8. d. | s. d. | s. d, 1¢ 
1937 1.32 1.07 0.70 50 ° e ° e ° 1¢ 
1946 2.21 1.87 1.34 86 2.47 2.04 145 |2 78/1 65/3 23 1¢ 
1947 2.40 2.04 1.49 94 2.66 2.19 157 | 2 109/}1 82/2 5.1 1¢ 
1948 2.55 2.16 1.58 100 2.80 2.31 165 |}83 10/1 96/2 732 1¢ 
1949 2.60 2.21 1.63 102 2.83 2.33 166 |3 21;1 108/;2 82 1¢ 
1950 2.61 2.20 1.63 102 2.85 2.35 167 |}8 86/1 117/2 95 lf 
1950 
1950: Dec. 2.61 2.22 1.62 102 ° ° ° ° e . 
1951: 
1951: Mar. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 3 56/2 1.1/2 112 
June ese eee one one ° ° ° e ° 
Sep. ° . ‘i * 
Dec. ° 
Pers. 
a is | 12 | 55 | 116 | 147 | 194 ‘ 4 800 —_ 
| rt I ee 
(thousands) (1950) (Oct. 1950) (Oct. 1950) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA . 
4 
United Kingdom ! (conel.) Australia® Hawaii New Zealand 
Dat 
— Week 4 Week 7 Week 7 Week & Week ® 
M W. M. W.5 M M. W M M. W. 19 
8s. d 8s. d s. d Index $ s. d. s. d 7 
1937 ‘ P . 73 «6 19 
1946 126 7 65 10 100 10 79 42.25 ° 123 10 19 
1947 134 5 a 108 4 87 49.51 . 136 6 19 
1948 143 4 74 11 116 10 100 51.42 144 10 155 O Ig 
1949 148 1 79 8 120 10 110 153 9 156 11 1950 
1950 156 8 83 2 127 5 125 164 6 
1951 oan wi ons es 
1951; 
1950: Dec. . ° ° 134 oa 164 9 ‘ 
1951: Mar. 165 0O 87 11 134 2 145 bow a= ° 
— ° . ° een ace aoe ° 
ep. nee nite mr dais dee ses ° 
Dee. ; : , 9 iss" 9 ; an 
Persons cov. . “ 4 800 . ° ° ° 1 
(thousands) (Oct. 1950) the in 
4 Incl. 
month 
1 Manual workers. 2 Earnings of wage-earners involved in industrial accidents. Monthly figures: of Mar 
averages for half-year ending in month indicated ; adults. *% Oct. of each year; adults. # Annual figures: Sep. al 
Oct. of each year. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 5 Incl. juveniles. 6 Incl. salaried 15 Ad 
employees. 7 Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 8 Rates. Adults. each y 
See introductory notes. p. 510. ® Year beginning Apr. of year indicated. — 
plo 
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Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN MANUFACTURING 





























































































































Z AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
Date 
. Czecho- : 
United | Argen- | Puerto Israel 2 Japan ; _ | Fin- 
Canada! States | tinal | Rico |}—yr | M. | Per day| PerMonth® Ae | Gas | land 
1937 ° 38.6 ° ° ° ° 9.91 ° ° ° 45.0 
1946 42.7 40.4 103 5.37 ° ° . ° ° 45.168 | 44.3 
1947 42.5 40.4 102 6 48.9 42.5 8.0 ° 164.4 | 46.10 44.3 
1948 42.2 40.1 100 35.5 ° ° 7.9 184.5 ° 178.7 | 46.76 45.0 
1949 42.3 39.2 99 84.8 44.4 | 42.0 ° ° 185.819 ... 44.1 
1950 42.3 40.5 100 35.0 ees ese . 189.0 191.0 11 44.3 
1951 41.8 40.7 _— one ete 44.6 
1950: Sep. || 42.9 41.0 107 34.8 195.2 187.2 45.2 
Dec. || 40.1 41.4 96 35.5 ° ° 198.4 193.5 45.2 
1951: Mar.|} 42.2 41.1 104 37.6 ° ° ° 186.8 189.7 45.8 
June} 41.7 40.7 oe Ges . ° ° 200.3 190.7 42.6 
Sep. || 41.9 40.6 196.8 ° 189.3 44.7 
Dec.|} 41.9%} 41.2 ae ase 45.3 
ll 5 953 2 439 392 
Pers. cov. || 770 | 7849 917 a 109 
(thousands)|| (1950) | (1950) |(1949)| * (Mar. 1949) (995) (50) O80) > | (1950) 
Europe (concl.) 
Date Ger- _— Netherlands 15 - . United 
France | ™&"y | *relan Italy 14 M. M. Om | Sear | 2S, | Switzer King- 
(Fed. 413 M. «| * | way den‘)! tand 
*  |Rep.) is eee on dom 16 
1937 40.4 ° e ° 47.1 ° ° ° 45.5 ° 47.2 18) 47.1 ° 
1946 43.3 39.719 44.7 ° 48.8 | 48.5 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 43.1 - [46.829 47.8 | 46.0 
1947 44.6 39.1 44.6 8.00 49.1 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 43.8 ° w- | 47.9 | 44.7 
1948 44.6 42.4 44.6 7.957| 49.1 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 44.2 ° 47.7 | 44.9 
1949 43.8 46.5 44.9 7.97 49.2 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.5 | 44.0 | 47.4 47.4 | 45.0 
1950 44.8 48.2 45.0 7.975 aon ans eee | 48.2 47.5 |. 45.7 
1951 46 ond 44.2 eés om one wae 
1950: Sep. || 44.8 49.1 45.0 8.03 e 48.0 e 47.7 | 45.7 
Dec. || 44.7 48.0 | 45.1 | 7.98 48.1 ° 47.7 ° 
1951: Mar.|| 44.8 47.6 | 44.7 47.8 | 45.7 
June}; 44.8 48.1 44.5 . 47.7 ° 
Sep. || 44.8 47.2 44.2 47.8" ... 
Dec. ane aon ees ° ani ° 
1079 | 134 21 1 660 84 | 118 62 543 “| 4800 
Pers. cov. || 3 870 308 87 323 
(Sep. | (June | (Dec. =———— ° (Ma (Oct. 
(thousands) (1950) 1950) | 1951) | 1950) (1949) (1949) (1950) 1946) (1950) 1950) 





1 Per month. 


the index of employment. 2 Adult Jews. 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 8 Incl. salaried employees. 
4 Incl. mining. 5 Hours per month. 6 Original data, hours per fortnight. 7 Average of nine 
months. Average of Feb. and Oct. ® Oct. 10 Average of eight months. 11 Average 
of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 12 Bizonal area. Incl. ne Annual figures: averages of Mar., June, 
Sep. and Dec. 13 One week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 and 1951 (Sep.). 4 Hours per day. 
15 Adult males. One week in Sep., Oct. or Nov. 16 Manual workers. Annual figures: Oct. of 
each year; monthly figures : Apr. and Oct. of each come 17 Incl. construction ; 1937: average July- 
Dec. 18 July. 18 Average of June, Sep. and Dec. 20 June. 21 Incl. proprietors and salaried 
employees but excl. outside piece-workers. 221 Dec. 


Index calculated b 


I.L.O. by dividing the index of total hours worked by 
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I.L.0. Publications 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-fifth Session, 1952. Report IV (2): Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. 
Geneva, 1952. 41 pp. 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 


— Report VIII (2): Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment. 

Geneva, 1952. 114 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 

The former document contains a brief analysis of the comments of the Govern- 
ments on the draft Convention and Recommendation discussed at last year’s 
session of the Conference, followed by amended drafts. The latter gives the replies 
of the Governments to the preliminary report and questionnaire sent out by the 
Office last summer (see Review for August-September 1951), together with proposed 
conclusions for adoption by the 1952 Session. 


Documents of Regional Conferences. 


Fifth Conference of American States Members of the I.L.0., Rio de Janeiro, 
April 1952. Report II: Social Security—Achievements and Future Policy. 
Geneva, 1952. 108 pp. 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 

After describing the development of social security in the American continent 
since 1936 (First Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. in Santiago) 
and the present situation as regards the various branches of protection, the report 
examines the social security provisions in relation to the international labour 
Conventions on the subject and the social security requirements of migrant workers, 
and summarises the achievements and problems of social security in the American 
countries. 


Doeuments of the Industrial Committees. 


Iron and Steel Committee, Fourth Session, Geneva, 1952. Report III: Welfare 
Services in the Iron and Steel Industry. Geneva, 1952. 80 pp. 50 cents; 3s. 
An international survey of amenities at the workplace (including washrooms. 

cloakrooms, créches, workshop cleanliness, canteens, medical services) and general 

welfare arrangements (educational activities, recreation, hospitals, housing, etc.) 
in an industry where welfare services have long been highly developed. 


Metal Trades Committee, Fourth Session, Geneva, 1952. Report I : General Report. 

Geneva, 1952. 69 pp. 50 cents ; 3s. 

The general report for the next session of this committee examines recent 
developments in demand and supply, employment problems and trends in eighteen 
countries, trends in hours of work and wages, and the development of pension 
schemes for retired workers. 
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Publications of the United Nations and Other 
Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economie Co-operation. 


Agricultural Extension Services in the U.S.A. Report of a Working Party of 
European Experts. Paris, 1951. 203 pp. 


Industrial Censuses in Western Europe. Report of a Group of Experts. Paris, 1951. 

69 pp. 

Report of an O.E.E.C. mission to Denmark, France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, covering the uses, development, types, scope, legal basis, and 
technical methods and problems of industrial censuses in the countries visited. 
The report contains a tabular analysis of industrial censuses with respect to industry 
classes covered, information requested in questionnaires, and information published. 


Investments in Overseas Territories in Africa, South of the Sahara. Paris, 1951. 
106 pp. 


Pasture and Fodder Development in Mediterranean Countries. Technical Assistance 
Mission No. 56. Paris, 1951. 176 pp. 


Other Publications 


General. 


BuTLanD, Gilbert J. Chile. An Outline of its Geography, Economics, and Politics. 
London, New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. vii+128 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

The first of a series of studies to be published on the countries of Latin America 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The author has attempted as far 

as possible to bring the information given under the various headings up to 1950. 


CHRISTIANIKOS Kornonrkos Kyxkuios. To koinonikon problema kai o christianismos. 
First Series. Athens, 1951. 209 pp. 


CoNnsEIL CENTRAL DE L’EcoNoMIE. Probléme des ports maritimes. 1. Les ports 
d@ Anvers et de Gand. Bilingual (Flemish and French). Brussels, 1951. 49 pp. 


Drost, Pieter N. Human Rights as Legal Rights. The Realization of Individual 
Human Rights in Positive International Law. General Discussions and 
Tentative Suggestions on an International System of Human Rights. Leiden, 
A.W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmij N.V., 1951. 272 pp. 


Fiorinsky, Michael T. Towards an Understanding of the U.S.S.R. A Study in 
Government, Politics, and Economic Planning. Revised edition. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. x+223 pp. $3. 

A study which aims chiefly at depicting the political evolution of the U.S.S.R. 
Economic problems are analysed mainly in their legislative and administrative 
aspects. The system and structure of economic planning is described and appraised, 
and also its impact on the national economy of the U.S.S.R. Labour problems in 
industry and agriculture are also dealt with from the legislative, administrative 
and welfare points of view. 


Frye, Richard N. (editor). The Near East and the Great Powers. Introduction 
by Ralph Buncne. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951. 
viii+214 pp. $3.50. 
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HERRERA Patacios, Oscar, and Tovarias Marimon, José Antonio. Socializacién 
en Inglaterra. Memoria de prueba, Escuela de Leyes, Universidad de Chile. 
Santiago, 1951. 61 pp. 


HuntTINGForD, G. W.B. Nandi Work and Culture. Colonial Research Studies No. 4. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office for the Colonial Office, 1950. iv+126 pp. 
8s. 6d. 


Lewis, W. Arthur, Scott, Michael, Wicutr, Martin, Lecum, Colin. Altitude to 
Africa. A Penguin Book. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1951. 156 pp. 2s. 


The New World Guides to the Latin American Republics. Vol. I: Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies; Vol. II: Andes and West Coast Countries ; 
Vol. III : East Coast Countries. 8rd edition, revised. New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1950. 711, 531, 551 pp. $4 each ; $10 for set of three. 


NICKBAKHT-DsorpDJANI, Abbas. De la protection des petites inventions. Thése de 
doctorat présentée 4 la Faculté de droit de l'Université de Genéve. Geneva, 
1951. 133 pp. 

After a short analysis of the connection between small inventions, useful designs 
and ornamental designs, this thesis describes the legal protection of small inventions 
and designs in Switzerland, the law on useful designs (utility models) in Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Japan and Poland, and the legal protection of small inventions under 
British, United States and French law. 


ReEveE, W.D. Public Administration in Siam. London, New York, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1951. vi+93 pp. 8s. 6d. 


SEVERIN, Frans. Socialismen och friheten. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1951. 
197 pp. 7.50 crowns. 


Vaucuer, Marius. Le probléme de la justiciabilité et de la non-justiciabilité en droit 
international des différends dits “ politiques” ou “ non-juridiques ” et les notions 
de compétence exclusive et de compétence nationale. Etude de droit sociologique. 
Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1951. xv+257 pp. 


Waite, Lyman Cromwell, and Zocca, Marie Ragonetti. International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations : Their Purposes, Methods, and Accomplishments. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1951. xi+325 pp. $5. 


Eeonomie and Social Questions. 


ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC WorKERS. Spotlight on Shopping. Consumer Re- 
search. London, 1951. 29 pp. Is. 


BetTTEeELHEM™, Charles. Problémes théoriques et pratiques de la planification. Cours 
professé 4 l’Ecole Nationale d’Organisation nomique et Sociale. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. 395 pp. 1,200 francs. 


The general plan of this second edition remains unaltered, but substantial 
changes have been made in the content. The first part, which is a factual analysis, 
deals especially with Soviet experience but also describes the results of planning 
in three popular democracies (Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia) ; it concludes 
with some general observations on indirect planning and the balance-sheets method. 

The theoretical study to which the second part is devoted lays more emphasis 
on the role of individual needs and the criterion of profitability in the formulation 
and execution of production plans. It is not intended as a complete theory of 
planning but as “ a theoretic and abstract presentation of the reality of present-day 
planned economies”. The problems of choice and value, of optimum technique 
and of economic equilibrium (in particular, the balance between production and 
consumption in a dynamic economy partially accessible to other national economies) 
are discussed from this angle. 
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Boson, Marcel. Léon Walras, fondateur de la politique économique scientifique. 
Preface by Firmin Outés. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence ; Lausanne, Librairie de l'Université, 1951. xi+381 pp. 


An exhaustive study of the work and teachings of Léon Walras, who is regarded 
today not only as the founder of scientific economic policy, but also as a fore- 
runner of social justice. 

The author first describes the factors which influenced the thought of Léon 
Walras—the family circle, the social question (which in the nineteenth century 
became more urgent than ever before), political events (the revolution of 1848 and 
the advent of political liberalism), and finally the intellectual movement of the 
period. After this detailed description, he examines the economic and social 
theories of Walras. 

Léon Walras was the first economist to apply scientific analysis to phenomena 
and facts. He rejected the many a priori theories current at the time and attempted 
to subject them to logic and the test of experience. For him, man’s existence can 
be resolved into four elements : science and the arts (man’s contact with the world 
through his senses and intellect), and industry and morals (the economic and ethical 
relations between men). 

Man’s economic behaviour should therefore be studied with the same scientific 
precision as medicine or anatomy. Man in society includes the economic man, who 
experiences needs and practises the division of labour and the exchange of goods, 
and the moral man, endowed with intelligence and reason. The economic man 
cannot be taken alone ; in the study of human economics, the moral man must 
not be forgotten. Economics cannot be separated from morality, and hence 
from justice. And Léon Walras concludes: “ Let us therefore direct our reality 
(the reality of economics) towards a lofty ideal of justice”. It should therefore 
be the aim of economic science to organise the economy on a just basis, to assist 
humanity in attaining both liberty and justice. 

His scientific analysis of economic realities naturally led Léon Walras to criti- 
cise the theories founded on a priori reasoning, whether appertaining to socialism 
or to classical liberalism. Of the former, comparing life to a race, he writes: “It 
would also be a violation of justice to try to make all the runners arrive at the 
same time or to reward them equally regardless of the order in which they reached 
the winning post”. And of classical liberalism he writes: “ Laisser-faire must not 
signify doing nothing”, and argues that, since freedom of trade results in the 
highest degree of utility, the State should protect it (an anticipation of the anti- 
trust laws) and regulate it (for example, by regulating price fluctuations through 
control of the money in circulation), or even abolish it if it becomes harmful. He 
even contemplates a state monopoly of currency, railways and public services in 
general. 

Thus the doctrine of Léon Walras is neither individualism nor socialism, but 
a synthesis of the two tendencies, which are too often regarded as contradictory ; 
what he offers is a sort of liberal socialism or social liberalism. 

In his attempts to unite the concepts of liberty and justice, Léon Walras was 
misunderstood. Some took him for a revolutionary and others for a reactionary. 
It was for this reason that he, a Norman, had to leave France and seek honour in 
Switzerland, where he taught political economy in the Lausanne Law Faculty. 
Walras emerges as the true precursor of modern economics. His theories, which 
were intended to secure a maximum of justice with a maximum of liberty, are 
applied today both in countries claiming to be socialist and in those that style 
themselves liberal. And the ideas of the I.L.O. were foreshadowed in his ideas, 
for he sought peace through social justice and liberty. 


BounliATIAN, Mentor. Le probléme du plein emploi et les experts des Nations Unies. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1951. 382 pp. 


An offprint of an article which appeared in the Revue d'Economie Politique, in 
which the author, a well-known economist, criticises the conclusions reached by 
the United Nations experts on the maintenance of full employment. After rejecting 
their explanation of cyclical depressions, he discusses the various measures recom- 
mended for maintaining full employment and concludes “ that certain of them 
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are either unworkable or actually harmful, while others are mere palliatives”. In 
his opinion, it is rigidity of wages and monopolistic policies of production and prices 
which must first be attacked in order to avoid unemployment. 


BUNDESMINISTER FiiR DEN MARSHALLPLAN. Fiinfter und Sechster Bericht der 
Deutschen Bundesregierung tiber die Durchftihrung des Marshallplanes fiir die 
Quartale 1. Oktober 1950 bis 31. Dezember 1950, 1. Januar 1951 bis 31. Médrz 
1951, und Riickblick bis 1. Oktober 1949. Bonn, 1951. 269 pp. 


Ca1zz1, Bruno (editor). Antologia della questione meridionale. Preface by Gaetano 

SALVEMINI. Milan, Edizione di Comunita, 1950. 462 pp. 1,500 lire. 

A collection of essays on the economic and social problems of Southern Italy, 
which became national problems with the unification of Italy and reached their 
full development after the last war. It consists of a series of basic studies published 
over the last hundred years by eminent figures in politics and social and economic 
science (from Sonnino to Gramsci, from Dorso to Fortunato, Rossi-Doria, Salvemini, 
Sturzo, etc.) with special knowledge of the “ Southern question”, who were all 
agreed that the question was a fundamental factor in the development or regression 
of the whole country, even if they disagreed on the methods of solving it. There is 
a valuable introduction, in which the editor attempts a critical synthesis of the 
various views. 

When Italy was unified, purely political considerations (the desire to speed 
up the annexations, to reinforce the principle of royal power against popular initia- 
tives, and to resist republican and federalist tendencies) encouraged administrative 
and constitutional centralisation and a unification of financial and commercial 
law, which immediately placed the South in a situation of inferiority, both econo- 
mically and psychologically. Cavour himself was aware of these difficulties and 
considered means of encouraging the industry of the South by action in the fields 
of taxation, customs, public transport and land credit. He was, however, less 
aware of the need for political decentralisation, which could alone have created the 
democratic atmosphere needed to allow free development of Southern energies in 
the new nation. All hopes had therefore to be placed in the benefits to be obtained 
from the new contacts between the northern and southern provinces, But, as 
Franchetti pointed out as early as 1875, “ the direct influence of the more developed 
regions can only be beneficial when the difference is merely one of economic 
development ; it is dangerous when it exists also at the intellectual and psycho- 
logical level ”. 


EvucKxen, Walter. This Unsuccessful Age, or The Pains of Economic Progress. 
Introduction by John Jewkes. Edinburgh, London, Glasgow, William Hodge 
and Company Limited, 1951. 96 pp. 10s. 


FisHer, Douglas A. Steel Serves the Nation, 1901-1951. The Fifty Year Story of 
United States Steel. New York, United States Steel Corporation, 1951. 227 pp. 


Hurrr, George B. Social Aspects of Enterprise in the Large Corporation. Philadelphia, 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 137 pp. 

This book is concerned with those social problems which arise when economic 
power is strongly concentrated in a relatively limited number of large corporations. 
Most of the examples of corporate power to which the author refers are drawn 
from experience in the United States. It summarises the most important results 
of research into the extent to which a few corporations control the national wealth, 
the extent to which corporations are owned by management and the extent to 
which ownership of corporations is in the hands of a few stockholders. After 
having set forth this and other important factual material which is an essential 
background for the study of the modern corporation, the author discusses the 
problem of public policy in this field, drawing mainly upon economics, law, and 
the new science of human relations. 


Jasny, Naum. The Soviet Economy during the Plan Era. A Publication of the 
Food Research Institute. Miscellaneous Publication 11A. Stanford, Cal., 
Stanford University Press, 1951. xi+116 pp. $2. 
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The author reaches the conclusion that real net national product in recent years 
has been less than half the amount shown in official Soviet estimates, and that a very 
large proportion (over 60 per cent. in 1948) has been allocated to new investment 
and defence. 


Meyer, Herman. Op weg naar samenwerking in vrijheid. Een sociaal-economische 
studie over winstdeling met arbeiders op nieuwe grondslag. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1950. xii+284 pp. 

The author’s “ road to co-operation in liberty ” is intended to lead to a distribu- 
tion of national income in harmony with modern techniques of production. At 
the same time it would make state interference with economic life superfluous 
and put an end to the strong social tensions of the present epoch. The author 
works out a detailed scheme for profit sharing based on the thesis that, in order 
to maintain sufficient demand for its rapidly increasing flow of products, industry 
should pass on to its workers the maximum amount of wages and profits it can 
afford. A final chapter deals with earlier discussions and past experience of 
profit sharing in general. 


MonTEeRO Marx, Enrique. Las teortas de la poblaciés y la realidad econémica. 
Memoria para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas 
y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 1951. 79 pp. 


Report of the Royal Commission Appointed to Prepare an Orderly Plan for the 

Development of the Sugar Industry. Brisbane, 1951. v+61 pp. 

A conscientious survey of the future expansion required in the sugar industry 
in Queensland to meet the anticipated demand for sugar consumed in Australia 
and exported. Population growth, consumption per capita, mill establishment 
costs, technical possibilities, land availabilities and standards of living are con- 
sidered in determining the choice of districts and farms for future expansion in 
tonnage allocated to mills by the Central Sugar Cane Prices Board. 


SALVATIERRA LEON, César. Introduccién al estudio de veinte afios de historia mone- 
taria en Chile, 1925-1945. Memoria para optar al grado de Licenciado en la 
Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 
1951. 55 pp. 


Sampson, Henry (editor). World Railways, 1950-51. A Survey of the Operation 
and Equipment of Representative Rail Systems. New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Rand McNally and Company, 1951. xii+612 pp. $25. 

A handsomely produced volume giving technical particulars and illustrations 
of the traction equipment and rolling stock of the main railways of the world. 


Sraut, Kathleen M. The Metropolitan Organization of British Colonial Trade. 
Four Regional Studies. London, Faber and Faber Limited, 1951. xv+38138 pp. 
25s. 

A study of the organisation of trade in the West Indies, Malaya, Ceylon and 

East Africa, mainly in relation to the influence exercised by British commercial 

enterprises controlled from the United Kingdom. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
Industrial Research Department. Prices and Inflation during the American 
Revolution, Pennsylvania, 1770-1790. By Anne Brezanson, assisted by Blanch 
DALeEy, Marjorie C. DENIsoNn, Miriam Hussey. Philadelphia, 1951. xvi-+ 362 pp. 
$6.75. 


VaLE, Edmund. The World of Cotton. London, Robert Hale Limited, 1951. 
xv+187 pp. 12s. 6d. 

A partly historical and partly descriptive account of the cotton textile industry, 
illustrated by anecdotes and experiences in an interesting and humorous vein. 
The various processes in the industry and actions of the different items of modern 
textile machinery are explained, emphasising the link between the machine and 
man. Some of the less known side-tracks in the industry are also described. 
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Vécutinc, Friedrich. Die italienische Stidfrage. Entstehung und Problematik 
eines wirtschaftlichen Notstandsgebietes. Berlin, Duncker und Humblot, 
1951. 680 pp. 

A detailed study of the causes and possible solutions of the problem of economic 
underdevelopment in Southern Italy. The author describes the legal, social, 
economic and technical aspects of the agriculture of that region and suggests 
various methods of improvement. Prospects for industrialisation are discussed 
in a final chapter. 


WiuttekE, Rainer Josef. Die Arbeitslosenversicherung als Mittel der Konjunktur- 
politik und Vollbeschdftigung. Neue soziale Praxis : Schriftenreihe des Bayer- 
ischen Staatsministeriums fiir Arbeit und Soziale Fiirsorge, No. 9. Munich, 
Richard Pflaum Verlag, 1951. 86 pp. 

A shortened version of the author’s doctoral thesis on unemployment insurance 
as an instrument of economic stabilisation and full employment policies. The 
author examines the theories of the business cycle and employment and explains 
the stabilising properties of unemployment insurance. Comparing unemployment 
insurance with public works as an economic stabiliser, he expresses preference for 
the former device. 


Statistics. 


Istrruto CENTRALE DI STATISTICA. Annuario Sstatistico dell’istruzione italiana. 
Anno scolastico 1948-49. Serie 1, Vol. 2, 1951. Rome, Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato, 1951. xxiv+262 pp. 9800 lire. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BUNDESVERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN INDUSTRIE. Geschdftsbericht, 1. April 1950- 
31. Mai 1951. Vorgelegt der 2. ordentlichen Mitgliederversammlung in Miinchen 
am 26. Juni 1951. Bergisch Gladbach, Heiderdruck, 1951. 117 pp. 


RPUNDESVEREINIGUNG DER DEUTSCHEN ARBEITGEBERVERBANDE. Jahresbericht, 
1. November 1950-31. Oktober 1951. Cologne, 1951. 205 pp. 


The introductory section of this important document gives a picture of the 
position and development of German industry during the past year, especially 
as regards the wages policy of the Federal Government, social policy and the joint 
committees. Special mention is made of the discussions following the law on co- 
management in the international field. 

The Federation became affiliated to the International Employers’ Organisa- 
tion after the entry of the Federal Republic into the International Labour Organi- 
sation. The same year also saw the creation of a Deutsches Industrieinstitut, set 
up jointly by the Federation of German Employers and the Federation of Industries 
as a channel of expression for the views and aims of industrial entrepreneurs in 
general. 

There follow the by-laws of the Federation, with a list of affiliated industries 
and their representatives. Subsequent chapters are devoted to major questions of 
social policy (national and international) and to all the economic questions falling 
within the province of the Federation. 


CENTRALE GENERALE DES TRAVAILLEURS DU BATIMENT, DU Bois ET DES INDUSTRIES 
DIVERSES EN BELGIQUE. Rapports sur la période du 1** mars 1949 au 30 juin 
1951 présentés au Congrés Statutaire tenu a la Maison du Peuple de Bruzelles les 
29 et 30 septembre 1951. Brussels, Imprimerie Coopérative Lucifer, 1951. 203 pp. 


DansK KEDEL- OG MASKINPASSER-FORBUND. Protokol over Dansk Kedel- og 
Maskinpasser-Forbunds 19. Kongres og Kedel- og Maskinpassernes Arbejds- 
loshedskasses 13 delegeretmode i Studenterforeningen i Kobenhavn d. 12.-15. 
september 1951. Copenhagen, 1951. 1384 pp. 
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Desatin, Otto. Gewinnbeteiligung der Arbeitnehmer. Bedeutung und Médglich- 
keit. Schriftenreihe des Presseausschusses Kammern/Verbiinde von Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden, No. 4. Stuttgart, 1951. 109 pp. 


A discussion of profit sharing prepared originally for internal use in a large 
German enterprise. The author surveys the arguments for and against profit 
sharing, the most important systems, and practical experience of profit sharing 
in a number of countries. A chapter is devoted to the present views of German and 
foreign trade unionists on the matter. The author considers that, although the 
trade unions no longer generally accept the older Marxist theoretical grounds for 
rejecting the idea of profit sharing, they nevertheless maintain a sceptical attitude 
for fear of losing their influence on the workers. Union leaders are inclined to look 
upon strong unionism as an end in itself and are in danger of sacrificing the real 
interests of their members—which he believes should include the application of 
profit sharing—where these interests might weaken the position of labour organi- 
sation as a social power. 


Estrapa, Guillermo. Manual Prdctico Sindical. 2nd edition. Havana, 1951. 

143 pp. $1. 

A useful manual for trade union leaders and trade unionists in general, dealing 
not only with practical questions but analysing also the concept and philosophy 
of trade unionism and its history. It constitutes a course in trade unionism, giving 
examples of the laws governing trade unions and federations, and of labour agree- 
ments and all other essential documents. Each of these documents is preceded by 
a clear and reasoned explanation. 


GEWERKSCHAFT TEXTIL-BEKLEIDUNG FiiR DIE BUNDESREPUBLIK EINSCHLIESSLICH 
West-BEr.in. Bericht : 2. ordentlicher Kongress, Disseldorf, vom 30. Mai bis 
2. Juni 1951. Diisseldorf, 1951. 238 pp. 


MITCHELL, Walter, Jr. How to Use Your Trade Association. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. xx+287 pp. 


Powe, L. H. The Shipping Federation. A History of the First Sixty Years, 
1890-1950. London, Shipping Federation Ltd., 1950. 149 pp. 


On the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee, the Shipping Federation of the United 
Kingdom produced a history of its activities which provides a very interesting 
picture of the growth of industrial relations in one of Britain’s most important 
industries. The Federation was established in 1890 for the purpose of countering 
the strike weapon of the recently formed Sailors’ Union and, if possible, breaking 
that organisation completely. Until 1914 there was almost continual strife between 
the shipowners and the seafarers, but the eveats of the first world war brought 
the Federation and the unions closer together and paved the way for collective 
bargaining. In 1920 the present National Maritime Board, consisting of represen- 
tatives of the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations, was created as “ the first 
real experiment in industrial self-government for the shipping industry on a purely 
voluntary basis”. The result has been an almost complete absence of major 
disputes in the industry. The author of this history attributes this success to three 
factors. The first is the personal qualities of the representatives of shipowners and 
seafarers ; the second is that the habit of solving relatively uncontroversial prob- 
lems was carried over to the settlement of controversial subjects ; the third is the 
deep rooted spirit of independence of both sides of the industry which makes them 
determined to settle their own business in their own way. 

Reference is also made to the work of the International Shipping Federation 
which was established in 1909 to deal with industrial relations and employment 
conditions internationally and which has therefore become closely associated with 
the maritime work of the I.L.O. The author states that at one time the Inter- 
national Shipping Federation appears to have regarded the I.L.O. as “a useless 
and probably short-lived body, controlled by land-lubbers ”. He goes on to show 
that the shipowners have come to appreciate the value of the Organisation, which 
provides a forum for free speech and has played a useful part in developing industrial 
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relations. He concludes that “ neither shipowners nor seafarers are likely to rush 
off with their troubles to one of the multitude of new organisations created 
or projected since 1945 ”. 


Sagas of Struggle : A Labor Anthology. Selected by Samuel Cotton. New York, 
Claridge Publishing Corporation, 1951. 128 pp. $2.25. 


Scuuster, George. Christianity and Human Relations in Industry. London, 
Epworth Press, 1951. 128 pp. 6s. 6d. 


TrEDGOLD, R. F. Human Relations in Modern Industry. New York, International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1950. 192 pp. $2.50. 


Based on a series of lectures given in courses on human relations in industry 
at Roffey Park Rehabilitation Centre. The author points out that there is much 
talk nowadays of human problems, though not so much of human solutions. He 
suggests that a vital link tends still to be overlooked in industry : “ if it is the human 
being who matters, ought we not to know rather more about the human being’s 
reactions to various kinds of surroundings before we start to plan schemes of which 
his behaviour is an integral part ?” Throughout the various chapters of his book 
Understanding of Human Behaviour, Why People Work, Essentials of Leadership, 
—tTeaching of Leadership, Examples of the Application of Psychology to Industry, 
etc.—the author shows the need for investigating the mental attitude of each 
individual before considering how it may be improved. He quotes a statement 
by Sir Stafford Cripps : “ We are entering on a new era of industrial development 
in which we must concentrate more and more on that delicate instrument, the 
human machine” (Times, 14 February 1946), and appears to have based his 
lectures on this idea. 


Labour Law. 


CONFEDERACION DE TRABAJADORES DE MExico. Anteproyecto de Cédigo procesal 
del Trabajo que presenta la Confederacién de Trabajadores de México a la opinién 
nacional. Mexico, Talleres Linotipograéficos “‘ Cuauhtemoc ”, 1951. 48 pp. 


— Anteproyecto de Cédigo substantivo del Trabajo que presenta la Confederacién 
de Trabajadores de México a la opinién nacional. Mexico, Talleres Linotipo- 
graficos “‘ Cuauhtemoc ”, 1951. 69 pp. 


— Anteproyecto de Reformas Constitucionales en materia de salario minimo, parti- 
cipacién de utilidades y jurisdiccién federal del trabajo. Mexico, Talleres Lino- 
tipograficos ‘“‘ Cuauhtemoc ”, 1951. 6 pp. 


Nrxiscu, Arthur. Arbeitsrecht. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. 
xii+514 pp. 

The first treatise since the war dealing systematically with the labour legislation 
in force in the Federal Republic of Germany. In the first part, “ General Prin- 
ciples ”, the author traces the history and sources of German labour law, indicates 
the authorities and organisations responsible for administering it, and analyses the 
basic principles of the system. Part II is devoted to the contract of employment, 
Part III to industrial relations and co-operation between employers and workers 
within the undertaking, and Part IV to the legislation on safety and hygiene, 
hours of work, the protection of women and children, and labour inspection. The 
concluding part deals with disputes (labour courts, conciliation and arbitration). 

Written in a clear and precise style, this well-documented work is an admirable 
guide through the complex legislation of the Federal Republic. 


SINDICATO DE TRABAJADORES PETROLEROS DE LA REPUBLICA MEXICANA. Contrato 
colectivo de trabajo celebrado entre Petréleos Mexicanos y el Sindicato de Traba- 
jadores Petroleros de la Reptiblica Mexicana. Mexico, 1951. 246 pp. 


YANEz NORAMBUENA, Pedro P. Génesis de la legislacién del trabajao (sus causas, 
nacimiento y desarrollo histérico). Santiago de Chile, 1951. 78 pp. 30 pesos. 
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Management. 


Inst1TUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ErupEs Economiques. La recherche 
des économies et du rendement dans les méthodes de travail. Paris, 1951. 23 pp. 
This brochure gives details of ten typical cases in which economies and higher per- 

formance have been achieved by research within the offices of the French National 

Institute of Statistics and Economic Research itself. The cases studied related 

to correspondence, typing, filing, calculations and other purely administrative 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGERS’ CONFEDERATION. First International Convention : 
Proceedings. (In Italian, French, German and English.) Rome, 1951. 871 pp. 
1,500 lire. 


Picors, Paul, and Myers, Charles A. Personnel Administration—A Point of 
View and a Method. 2nd edition. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1951. xi+614 pp. $6. 

The principal changes made in the second edition of this book are as follows : 
the authors explain more clearly why responsibility for personnel relations inevit- 
ably rests with line management, that is to say, operating officers who have full 
responsibility for their respective units ; they emphasise the need for working with 
union leaders ; and they examine the difficulty of achieving teamwork, with special 
emphasis on what the foreman can do. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT E.V., GOTTINGEN. Die Arbeitskrdfte der westdeutschen 
Landwirtschaft. Schriftenreihe fiir Landliche Sozialfragen, No. 8. Hanover, 
Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1951. 59 pp. 

The first section consists of a report made to the annual conference of the 
Association in the spring of 1951 at Bad Homburg, on the evolution of farming 
in Western Germany. A second article studies the results of the census made in 
May 1949 of agricultural and forestry workers ; it includes data on agricultural 
apprenticeship and on part-time agricultural workers. The third part reproduces 
@ programme of social policy drawn up by a working party of the Association, 
covering the social status of the agricultural worker, hours of work, paid holidays, 
housing conditions, contracts of employment, social insurance and vocational 
training. 


CrrroENn, H. A. European Emigration Overseas: Past and Future. Prefaces by 
Sjoerd GRoENMAN and William E. Raprparp. Publications of the Research 
Group for European Migration Problems, No. II. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1951. xi+48 pp. 

After an introductory survey of the effects of overseas emigration upon over- 
population in Europe during the last 150 years, the author reviews emigration 
up to the first world war, between the wars, and after the second world war. He 
concludes from this study of past experience that “a constructive migration 
policy cannot therefore limit itself to providing technical tools for migrant move- 
ments, but must be integrated into the economic and social pattern of the world 
of today”. This can only be achieved by active co-operation of all interested 
parties through the medium of an international administration which exercises 
control over the whole process. A concluding chapter is devoted to the financing 
of large-scale migration. 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. The Negro Boy Worker in Washington, D.C. 
Abstract of a Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of the School of Social 
Science of the Catholic University of America in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by Paul Munpy. Studies 
in Sociology, Abstract Series, Vol. No. 2. Washington, Catholic University 
of America Press, 1951. 30 pp. 
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This study of the employment problem of the negro boy in Washington is 
based on nearly 5,000 work permits issued between September 1945 and August 
1949 to negro boys of 14 to 17 years of age, and on 50 interviews between September 
1949 and August 1950 with a sample of these boys, who ranged between 17 and 
21 years at the time of being interviewed. As regards statistical findings, the 
study revealed a sharp contraction in job possibilities for negro boys after the 
first post-war year, and concentration of these jobs among types of employment 
for which no particular skill or ability is required (such as messengers, porters, 
dishwashers, etc.). The interview findings showed, amongst other things, that the 
principal reasons for leaving school before graduation were economic need and 
dissatisfaction with school, the curriculum and the vocational guidance provided 
being most frequently cited as needing improvement ; that many of the boys had 
difficulty in finding work, and that they were bitter and resentful on account of 
job discrimination and discouraged by dead-end employment and lack of advance- 
ment. Out of the 50 boys interviewed, the writer found that 10 could be listed as 
successes, 28 as failures and 12 as cases of doubt. 

The study compares Washington’s negro culture and the culture which produces 
the owners, managers and supervisors in the businesses and offices of the city, 
and concludes that “in the clash of cultures, the negro boy worker emerges as a 
casualty ”. 


Grunav, Joachim. Arbeitslosigkeit und Vollbeschdftigung. Recht und Staat in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart (eine Sammlung von Vortrigen und Schriften aus 
dem Gebiet der gesamten Staatswissenschaften), No. 155. Tiibingen, Verlag 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951. 37 pp. 


MINISTERO DEGLI AFFARI EstTeRI, Direzione Generale dell’Emigrazione, Istituto 
Agronomico per l’A.I. Indagini preliminari sul problema della emigrazione 
agricola nell’ America latina (Brasile, Uruguay, Pert, Bolivia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, Messico) : Vol. I. Brasile. Florence, Stabilimenti Tipolitografici Vallecchi, 
1951. xlvii+478 pp. 

A detailed study of the possibilities of agricultural colonisation in certain areas 
of Brazil, consisting of three detailed reports by Drs. Baldi, Conforti and Trigona, 
technicians and experts in agriculture, who were sent on a mission to Brazil, 
financed by the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs during 1950. 

The reports provide information on climate, soil, agricultural development and 
degree of productivity in various areas of Brazil visited by the missions (Goids, 
Sao Paulo, Mato Grosso, Sta. Catarina, Bahia, Minas Gerais, Rio de Janeiro, Parana, 
Rio Grande do Sul), with an appreciation of the possibilities which exist in each 
area for the immigration of Italian agricultural workers. The introduction to the 
book gives a general description of the problems of agricultural economics and 
colonisation in Latin America. 


P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning). Manpower. A Series of Studies of the 
Composition and Distribution of Britain’s Labour Force. London, 1951. 
ix+102 pp. 15s. 6d. 

This study, while intended primarily as an analysis of the problem of labour 
shortage in Britain and an examination of possible solutions, is also a most useful 
book of reference for the social scientist. It not only contains an abundant supply 
of statistics relating to the size and distribution of the labour force, together with 
a very clear account of the manner in which these statistics are compiled ; but 
also discusses the social, economic and psychological problems connected with the 
employment of women and of old persons, the work of the Youth Employment 
Service, and the education and training of wage earners. Of particular interest to 
the social historian is the information that there was a decline in the number of 
domestic servants of about 800,000 women and 40,000 men between 1931 and 1948. 

The authors can find no ready solution of the manpower problem. Even if the 
school-leaving age is not raised to 16, a marked decline in the total labour force 
over the next seven or eight years appears to be unavoidable, unless more women 
and elderly workers can be induced to enter, or remain in, industry. A more hope- 
ful solution lies in a better distribution of the labour force, and possible methods of 
achieving this are discussed. 
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ScHARMANN, Theodor, and Dérrérer, Walter. Berufsbilder aus Verwaltung und 
Wirtschaft. Schriften der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Personalwesen, No. 6. 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Verlag Kommentator G.m.b.H., 1951. 58 pp. 

The first half of this publication describes the nature and object of systematic 
analysis of occupations and the use of occupational descriptions in the selection 
and allocation of office workers. It gives a clear picture of the methods used in 
analysing the often complex occupations of public officials of all grades. The 
second part contains a series of occupational descriptions prepared by the German 
Personnel Association, including certain female employments (typists, secretaries). 
A model questionnaire and a bibliography are 

The study is the first volume of a series devoted to the classification of officials 
and private office workers ; the following volume will deal with employees in fac- 
tories and shops. 


SENATE OF THE STATE oF CaLiFoRNIA. Special and Partial Report of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Agriculture and Livestock Problems. The Recruitment 
and Placement of Farm Laborers in California 1950. (With Special Considera- 
tion and Recommendations Concerning Proposals for Extension of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance.) California State Printing Office, 1951. 3876 pp. 

The Joint Committee was created in 1945 to study problems relating to the 
recruitment and placement of farm labour to meet the needs of California agri- 
culture. On the basis of its findings, the Committee recommended the maintenance 
and development of the State’s farm labour offices for recruitment and placement, 
a continuance of the policy of representative advisory committees, and co-operation 
with public and private agencies in developing agreements for the importation of 
foreign farm workers to meet local shortages. The Committee also made special 
recommendations regarding unemployment insurance for farm workers in Cali- 
fornia. The statistical and other factual material submitted as evidence to the 
Committee are given in an appendix. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DEL LiroraL, Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales, 
Instituto de Derecho del Trabajo. El potential trabajo ante la defensa nacional. 
By Mariano R. Tissempaum. Foreword by Dalmiro J. Aparo. Santa Fé 


(Argentina), 1951. 55 pp. 


Voeational Guidance and Training. 


Careers and Vocational Training. 12th edition. A Guide to the Professions and 
Occupations of Educated Women and Girls. London, Women’s Employment 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 1951. 595 pp. 12s. 6d. 

A useful guide to professions and occupations for women, with a description 
of the nature, scope and prospects of the various professions, with notes on training 
and training facilities, working conditions, etc. 


Comité CENTRAL DE COORDINATION DE L’APPRENTISSAGE DU BATIMENT ET DES 
Travaux Pusuics. Les Certificats d Aptitude Professionnelle du Batiment et 
des Travaux Publics: Recueil d’épreuves @examens. Tome 1: Magonnerie, 
Taille de Pierre, Platrerie, Peinture, Vitrerie, Travaux Publics; Tome 2: 
Charpente, Menuiserie, Couverture, Plomberie, Serrurerie, Chauffage central. 
Paris, Editions Eyrolles, 1951. 954-118 pp.+ diagrams. 480 and 550 francs. 


A compilation of examination questions set during recent years for the pro- 
ficiency certificate in France for the various trades connected with building and 
public works. Each of the two volumes contains: (1) questions to be answered 
by candidates for all occupations (French language, law, hygiene, accident preven- 
tion) ; (2) special questions for each occupation (technology, mathematics) ; (3) a 
complete series of questions set in 1949 by a training college for the various trades 
in question ; (4) drawing and manual tests for the different occupations. Informa- 
tion is also given on conditions of entry and the rules governing the examinations. 


The Education of the Young Worker. Report of the third Conference held in Oxford 
in July 1950 under the auspices of the University Department of Education. 
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Foreword by M. L. Jacxs. Oxford University Press, for King George’s Jubilee 

Trust, 1951. 104 pp. 2s. 6d. 

In his foreword to the report, the Director of the Oxford University Department 
of Education explains the close connection between the second Conference, held 
in Oxford in 1949, and that which is the subject of the present report. The second 
Conference met to study the problem of finding the right jobs for young people 
at the right age and in the right conditions or, in other words, the problem of voca- 
tional guidance. The programme of the third Conference constituted a logical 
next step, which was to consider what should be done to help the young worker in 
his first years at work. In his opening speech Mr. Jacks outlined the aims and 
principles of further education, namely, to help the young worker to find sense 
and significance in his new life, to feel that he counts as an individual, to fit his 
technical experience into its cultural setting, to find some satisfaction for his spiritual 
needs and to earn a living for his soul as well as his body. The conclusions and 
recommendations of the Conference, based on the above principles, are reproduced, 
with practical suggestions for their realisation, followed by information concerning 
the organisation of the Conference, relevant documentation and a summary of the 
discussions. 


Gr1nzBERG, Eli, GrnsBurG, Sol W., AxELRAD, Sidney, Herma, John L. Occupa- 
tional Choice. An Approach to a General Theory. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1951. viii+271 pp. $3.75. 

This book, an outgrowth of many years of research into occupational choice, 
discusses the more important current theories, but is essentially based on a careful 
examination of case material. The significant periods of choice determination, 
tentative and realistic choices, variations and deviations from choice pattern provide 
a framework for the study of the decision-making process. A section devoted to 
“ significant groups ” is limited to the lower income group and to women. The 
basic conclusion drawn is that “ choice is a developmental process: it is not a 
single decision but a series of decisions made over a period of years”. Other con- 
clusions such as that of the irreversibility of this process hinge thereon. The impact 
of emotional factors and of work experience on occupational choice receives due 
attention. 

Since this piece of research is intended to form part of a broader study into 
the economics of human resources, some consideration is given to current policy 
in general and vocational education, and in vocational guidance. It notes that 
many of the problems which individuals face in reaching their occupational choice 
“ grew out of the accumulation of errors of omission and commission ”, and that 
a shift in the emphasis of counselling, away from concentration on individuals 
with manifest difficulties and towards prophylaxis, is therefore desirable. The 
hope is expressed that this study will, by strengthening and clarifying this concep- 
tion of guidance, help counsellors to recognise more clearly the type of counselling 
and the timing that can be most effective. 

A bibliography and index enhance the value of this book, which, while it stays 
within the limits of an “ approach”, is a scholarly and readable study which contains 
much of interest from the point of view of general sociology as well as of vocational 
guidance. 


Wages ; Conditions of Work. 


CEGOS (Commission Générale d’Organisation Scientifique). Techniques d’am- 
biance : Insonorisation, Climatisation, Eclairage, Couleur, Musique. Journée 
d’études des 29-30 novembre et 1°" décembre 1950. Groupe Equipement, 
Construction, Entretien. Paris, 1951. 240 pp. 800 francs. 


It is generally realised that factors such as a comfortable temperature, good 
lighting, lack of noise and pleasant surroundings are necessary conditions for good 
work. Scientifically conducted experiments confirm that these factors have a 
direct influence on the worker. The various techniques of sound proofing, air 
conditioning, lighting, and the use of colour and functional music, are dealt with 
in the work under review. Specialists cite actual cases where such arrangements 
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have resulted in increased output, better work, fewer accidents, less absenteeism, 
and a general improvement in the attitude of the staff. 


JAPANESE Ministry OF Lasor. Labor Situations in Japan, 1951. Tokyo, 1951. 

92 pp. 

Detailed statistics of employment, unemployment, wages, hours of work, labour 
disputes, productivity, consumer prices, family expenditures, and other elements 
of labour statistics from the pre-war period to the end of 1950. Many of the series 
offer detailed breakdowns by industry. 


Kuyxaars, A. M. Werk en leven van de industriéle loonarbeider, als object van een 
sociale ondernemingspolitiek. Foreword by Fred L. Potak. Leiden, H. E. 
Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1951. xi+237 pp. 

This study, based on a wealth of sources and also on extensive factual material 
collected by the author himself, deals with the human factor in modern industry. 
The author believes that the psychological drawbacks of a high degree of division 
of labour are now fairly well recognised, but he objects to the one-sidedness of 
most efforts and proposals to meet this problem. The usual approach, the “ socio- 
psychological” one, attempts to satisfy a number of the workers’ wishes by 
providing welfare services, relatively high wages, etc., but leaves the real cause of 
“ mental drainage”, that is, the present technical methods of work, virtually 
untouched. His proposals and recommendations concern the Scanlon plan for 
wage payments, Graf’s “ tempometer ” and, in particular, job enlargement. 


Industrial Health. 


WeEtForp, A. T., and eight collaborators. Skill and Age. An Experimental 
Approach. Foreword by Sir Frederick C. Bartitetr. London, New York, 
Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, for the Nuffield Foun- 
dation, 1951. ix+161 pp. 8s. 6d. 

The Nuffield Research Unit into Problems of Ageing was started in 1946 with 
a grant from the Nuffield Foundation to the University of Cambridge. Most of 
the work reported here dates from the years 1946-8. After a discussion of certain 
theoretical aspects of ageing and skill, experiments on manipulatory skills and on 
“ mental ” skills, and preliminary studies within industry are described. 

From these investigations the following conclusions are drawn : (1) As a person 
gets older, he finds it increasingly difficult to comprehend verbal or visual data, 
especially if in any way new or unfamiliar. The changes of effector performance— 
for instance, slowing and changes of method—appear to be caused by alterations 
in the receptor mechanisms on which they depend. (2) It is probable that, although 
the more strenuous forms of work are unsuitable for older people, over a wide range 
of moderately heavy operations heaviness as such is a feature of minor importance, 
especially if the effort required is not continuous. Much more strongly contra- 
indicated for older people is work where continuous rapid action is required—a 
feature associated with many light operations. (3) Any. alterations which could 
be made in industrial work (e.g., by improving machinery design or work layout) 
which would benefit older workpeople would also have beneficial effects upon the 
performance of younger workers, although these effects might not show so much 
in increased productivity as in a lessening of strain and the consequences of strain. 
(4) The evidence supports the view that older people are more careful and suitable 
for operations demanding high degrees of accuracy. (5) The fact that it is appa- 
rently easier to maintain than to acquire skill in middle and old age suggests that 
the study of methods of retraining older workpeople who for one reason or another 
are obliged to change their jobs is of the greatest importance, especially with a 
view to considering the extent to which elements from a former skill are transferred 
to new tasks, and the effects of such transfer if and when it occurs. (6) Much 
valuable information is often contained in factory records, but fuller knowledge of 
the capabilities of older people would emerge if a system of recording were adopted 
which had as its basis individual operations classified according to the demands 
they make upon the people who work them and which fully recorded the move- 
ments of workpeople from one operation to another. 
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Rehabilitation. 


Occupational Handicrafts. Peoria, Ill., Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. ; Leicester, 

Dryad Handicrafts, 1951. 

A collection in book form of 30 “ Dryad” leaflets which are considered likely 
to be of service in occupational therapy departments, training schools and 
wherever craftwork is undertaken. Each separate leaflet is well illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams, and contains a full and clear description of the 
process involved in the particular craftwork. 


Social Security : Public Health. 


AMERICAN IRON AND StTeEt InstiTuTE. Classified Provisions of Thirty-One Pension 
Agreements for Wage Earners in the Iron and Steel Industry. New York, 1951. 
viii+228 pp. 


Huntineton, Emily H. Cost of Medical Care. The Expenditures for Medical 
Care of 455 Families in the San Francisco Bay Area, 1947-48. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics, 1951. xv+146 pp. $2.50. 

A detailed enquiry was made into the expenditure on medical care by 455 
families of wage earners with moderate incomes. The total expenditure on health 
was about $300 per family, or 7% per cent. of the total income of the group, of 
which 6 per cent. was for medical care and about 1% per cent. for dentistry. 
This percentage is higher than the percentages found in previous enquiries, which 
were from 4 to 5 per cent. The percentage ranged from zero to 66 per cent. of 
income ; 24 per cent. of all families spent less than 2.5 per cent. ; 20.7 less than 
5 per cent. ; 11.4 per cent. 15 per cent. or more, and 5.5 per cent. 20 per cent. 
or more. The largest expenditure was that on behalf of wives. As to type of 
service, the largest proportion of total expenditure went to physicians (32.6 per 
cent.), but dental care (18.8 per cent.) and drugs (18.3 per cent.) as well as hospitals 
(9.8 per cent.) absorbed considerable proportions of the total expenditure. Of the 
persons covered by the survey 19 per cent. had not been ill and required no dental 
care ; 5 per cent. were ill but received no medical or dental care, while the remaining 
76 per cent. received either medical or dental care or both. 

It was found that only a small part (7.8 per cent.) of the total expenditure was 
on contributions under voluntary insurance, and that no family had complete 
coverage through such insurance. After reviewing the possibilities of larger coverage 
by voluntary insurance, the report concludes that such insurance is not likely 
in the future to give protection to those who need it most. “The only way in 
which real protection can be accomplished is through a system of compulsory 
health insurance at least for the low- and moderate-income groups in the popula- 
tion.” 


Marti Burit1, Carlos. Tratado Comparativo de Seguridad Social. Madrid, Minis- 
terio de Trabajo, Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1951. 586 pp. 


An excellent comparative treatise on social security, intended to fill a gap in 
the literature on the subject and to give the notions of mutual and social insurance 
new validity in an up-to-date form and in the service of social justice. After a 
historical survey showing the development of social security as the latest method 
of protection against social risks, the author examines social security as a new 
right of great human value. The third part is devoted to social security as a policy 
with concrete aims, and shows the main forms which it takes in the different parts 
of the world. Mention is also made in this part of the origin, work and aims of the 
International Labour Organisation, the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security and the International Social Security Association. 


MINISTERE DES ANCIENS COMBATTANTS ET VICTIMES DE LA GUERRE. Code des 
pensions militaires dinvalidité et des victimes de la guerre. Paris, Imprimerie 
des Journaux Officiels, 1951. 273 pp. 
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Decree No. 51-649 of 24 April 1951 codifies the legislation on pensions and other 
benefits for disabled members of the Forces and war victims. Disabled soldiers 
and their survivors (widows, orphans or parents) have a right to a pension and 
increases in respect of children, medical or surgical attention, medicaments, 
appliances, and rehabilitation. Similar arrangements apply to certain military 
or equivalent personnel, members of the Resistance, civilian victims, and to 
foreigners having served with French units. The volume also reproduces various 
bilateral conventions signed by France and the Convention on the International 
Status of Refugees. 


PosTaL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE INTERNATIONAL. Social Security Schemes 
as they affect P.T.T. Staffs and the Social Service Organisation in the P.T.T. 
Service. Report by A. VALKENERS to the P.T.T.I. Congress, Stockholm, August 
1951. June-July Issue of the Post Bulletin, Berne, 1951. 108 pp. 


Wor.tp MepicaL Association. Standards of Medical Education. Report 1. New 

York, 1950. 46 pp. 

On the basis of replies to a questionnaire, the Council of the World Medical 
Association has compiled data on the standards of medical education in 27 countries 
under the following headings : (1) agency or institution awarding medical degrees ; 
(2) medical schools, showing number and status ; (3) selection of applicants for the 
medical course and adequacy of arrangements ; (4) curriculum ; (5) pre-clinical 
training in chemistry, physics and biology before entry into medical school, and 
general features of courses in anatomy, physiology and normal psychology ; 
(6) clinical training (general features and organisation, degree of emphasis on 
prevention, mental and environmental aspects of illness, etc.) ; (7) examinations ; 
(8) internship or practice under supervision ; (9) ethical conduct ; (10) student 
organisations. A summary of the findings precedes the tabulated replies in each 
section. 


Agriculture. 


CENTRE SuissE D’ErupE ET D’INFORMATION. L agriculture et l'industrie dans 
économie nationale. By Jean Pavititon, André Bore, Charles AUBERT, 
Jean Modr1, Adrienne JEANNET, Abbé Grittet, Denis BuRNAND. Etudes 
Suisses, III. Neuch&tel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1951. 87 pp. 4.75 francs. 


Driver, Peshotan Nasserwanji. Problems of Zamindari and Land Tenure Re- 
construction in India. Foreword by D. R. Gapcu.. Bombay, New Book Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1949. xx+3810 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas. 

A study of the history and development of the Zamindari land tenure system 
in India, with special reference to its economic and social consequences, and 
including suggestions for its elimination and reform. 


INDIAN SocreTy OF AGRICULTURAL Economics. Ten Years of Rural Rehabilitation 
in the United States. Summary of a report edited by Olaf F. Larson. Bombay, 
1951. xix+150 pp. 5 rupees. 


MINISTERIO DE GANADERIA y AGRICULTURA. Recomendaciones para el desarrollo 
agricola del Uruguay. Informe de la Misién Técnica auspiciada por el Banco 
Internacional de Reconstruccién y Fomento y la Organizacién de las Naciones 
Unidas para la Agricultura y la Alimentacién, a peticién del Gobierno de la 
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